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DIPLOMACY BY ABDUCTION 


From behind the grim gray walls 
»§ the Kremlin enough has leaked 
yut about the secret conference 
going on between East and West to 
arouse fear that appeasement is not 
jead. What price the democratic 
powers will pay for an uneasy and 
tenuous “peace” settlement on Ger- 
many is not known, but evidently 
it will include a return to the four- 
Potsdam arrangement that 
proved disastrously futile. And it 
appears that Russia will gain con- 
trol of Berlin’s currency, giving the 
Soviets an economic weapon which 
they will surely use against us. 

Meantime the Berlin Communists 


power 


are making a desperate drive to 


seize the municipal government, and 
have committed a series of atrocious 
acts. They have ejected the freely- 
elected City Council from the City 
Hall. The Communist minority in 
the Council, backed by their Action 
Committee of gangsters, have made 
it impossible for the city govern- 
ment to govern. The City Council 
will move to the Western sectors, 
and thus the Communists will have 
completed the division of Germany’s 
capital even while the four powers 
are conferring to “restore unity,” to 
which idea Marshall Sokolovsky 
pays lip-service. 

Even if the four powers at the 
parleys in Moscow and Berlin could 
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agree on lifting the blockade, estab- 
lishing a unified currency under 
joint control, as well as a unified 
city government and police force, no 
verbal assurances the Russians might 
give—in exchange for material con- 
cessions in the Ruhr and elsewhere 
—would be actual “guarantees of 
lasting cooperation. Russia could 
and would create tension again 
whenever it suited Stalin’s sinister 
purpose. And that inflexible pur- 
pose is to drive the Western powers 
out of all of Germany, even at the 
risk of war. 

We have seen the pattern re- 
peated so often during the past five 
years! Molotov. Stalin and Vi- 


shinsky meet with Western diplo- 
mats and talk, make promises, stall. 
While the palaver proceeds, the Red 
Army and/or the Communist Fifth 
Celumn acts. Action Committees 
seize power in Czechoslovakia, frame 
fake elections, organize strikes, 
demonstrations, kidnap or murder 
opponents, create chaos, making 
agreements meaningless. The kid- 
napping of 19 policemen from the 
French zone with the connivance of 
Red Army officers in violation of a 
solemn pledge is only the latest in 
an endless series which prove the 
futility of entering into pacts with 





the Kremlin. 














From the German “Front” 








“We Are Staying Too Long’ 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


AMBURG—We have seen, all of 
H us, these ruins in newsreels and 
magazines —but no one can 
¢omprehend the reality unless he has 
observed it with his own eyes. Avenues 
of wrecks. of fantastically shaped ruins, 
stretch for miles through the heart of 
former cities; grass begins to grow: be- 
tween the rem- 

nants of walls, 

among rusting ra- 

diators, pieces of 

pipes and heaps of 

broken bricks. At 

night only the 

moon lights up 

these ghastly car- 

casses with their 

i m dead eyes. Frank- 

a ” fort, Kassel, Han- 

Dali nover, Munich, 
— Hamburg — ruins, 


Tuins, and ruins . 


Rebuilding has hardly started, though 
More than three years have passed 
since the last bombs fell. People are 
happy that at last the thoroughfares 
have been cleaned between the moun- 
tains of rubbish, You don’t erect build- 
ings on the slopes of a volcano, and 
nobody knows for sure whether it is 
‘xtinct: what difference does it make 
Whether a new eruption will be caused 
by internal or external forces? 

Spacious wartime bunkers (air shelt- 

*) have been quickly reshaped into 
No Ils and restaurants; people still 

ve underground. Thousands have had 

* Move to suburbs or to farms and 
ravel daily to their jobs—by trains, 

¥ streetcars, by bicycles. Trains and 

Mreetcars are insufficient, however; 

tomobiles are practically non-exist- 
int for Germans, Never have so many 

icles been seen in Germany. 

Railways are in poor shape. Loco- 

ves and cars are old and shabby. 

Falns ave overcrowded because thou- 

of city dwellers travel to the 


country to procure food. They return 
heavily laden with bundles of vegeta- 
bles. Along the railroads hundreds of 
wrecked locomotives and cars await 
the day when they will be scrapped. 
But new production of railway material 
seems not to have started yet. 
Everything people wear is darned 
and mended. In fine hotels the linen 
is mended. You have to provide your 
own towels and soap. Girls wear very 
short skirts, the fashions of years past. 
More women than elsewhere are 
bleaching their hair—a heritage of 
Hitler’s exaltation of the blond “Aryan 
race” — but now, after the currency 
reform, money is scarce and too often 
the basic hair color comes through, 
giving it an uninviting appearance. 
Women are in an overwhelming 
majority, a consequence of deaths in 
wat and of captivity which still con- 
tinues in the East and in France, It is 
generally predicted that Germany’s 


decrease by a few 


population will 
millions in the next two decades 


e * 


Near the station of Frankfort [ saw 


a crowd around a man of strange ap- 
pearance, and quietly listening to his 
narrative. He wore an old and shabby 
fur cap on this sunny August day, an 
obsolete military coat which must have 
served more than one purpose; his legs 
were wrapped in dirty cloth. A metal 
dish attached by strings hung on his 
chest. Was he a. Naturmensch — the 
“man of nature’—a queer fellow often 
seen in German dties before the war? 
Or a bandit escaping the police? With- 
out emotion, with a shy smile on his 
pale face, he was telling his story: he 
was taken prisoner in Russia in 1943, 
and had to work in mines under hard 
conditions for more than five years. 
Now he suffers from ulcers and dropsy 
and is unfit to work; hence he has been 
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released. He had just arrived from the 
Soviet zone of Germany, after a num- 
ber of screenings; he had sent a tele- 
gram to his parents in Freiburg but 
got no reply—they probably have died 
or moved and he doesn't know where 
to find them. 

His story made no great impressioa 
on his listeners. They had heard it 
more than once. Besides, everyone 
thought of his own troubles and re- 
mained rather unmoved. 

Another crowd is gathered arouod a 
policeman arresting an old woman with 
a tremendous bundle on her shoulders. 
The cop’s expert eye caught the culprit: 
she “immigrated” from Germany's 
Eastern zone without permit. But there 
is shortage of housing and food and 
since this kind of migration has at- 
tained considerable proportions, the 
authorities have become rather severe. 
Illegal immigrants have to be placed 
in a camp—a kind of Ellis Island for 
visaless immigrants —and then to be 
shipped back to the Soviet zone. The 
poor woman was frightened to death, 
though in practice the police are not 
as severe as the law prescribes. And 
the crowd was quiet, emotionless and 
submissive. 

Law is made by German authorities 
and has to be confirmed by the military 
command of the respective occupation 
zone. A kind of German government 
does exist for the combined Anglo- 
American zones with their population 
of about 50,000,000, but its jurisdiction 
covers economic fields only. The pres- 
tige of this government which doesn’t 
even bear the title of a government is 
rather low. It has been formed in a ~* 
complicated, indirect way by the diets 
of the provinces of bizonal Germany. 
People care little about this govern- 
ment, and in general about constitu- 
tional questions. Everyday troubles 
prevail over great political issues. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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he Biggest Business on 


. HAT was our largest war in- 
W dustry? If you can answer that 
question correctly you show 


unusual aptitude and may go to the 
head of the class. Here are a few clues 
It increased production during war- 
time one-third without appreciably in- 
creasing plant capacity, and it did this 
while using fewer and less expert and 
experienced workers than it had for 
years. It is in the main a small-family 
covers 1,500,000 
square miles, or more than half the 


enterprise, but it 


nation’s land area 

It was the Amer- 
ican farm plant, and it is more than 
larger than that of prewai 
Japan combined. For 


and is, of course 


ten times 
Germany and 
eur land sown to crops is greater in 
and Japan 
combined. One in four of us engages 


area than Germany, Italy 
in the farm enterprise. However, plan- 
ning wartime production in this indus- 
try vas a stupendou ob involving 
6,000,000 operators 

Farm goals then ran the gamut from 
raw materials for synthetic rubber and 


alcohol through greatly enhanced pro- 


duction of fats and oils, to foods of all 
kind In 1943 th plant as geared 
to product in evel Kty econd 

360 bushels of soybear 7,000 pound 
of peanut , tons of dry bean 743 
bushels of potatoc } 
beef and veal, 13 tor f por 108.000 
quart ol ! i 9 000 oven eg 


yt, Lol { 


more na 
©) SOO O00 eremplove 


$1.000 ; ear, the fi family could 
not be fully employe thi 4 often 
rue hen the ro iwome was $1,500 
a yeal Por instance an eight-acre 
cotton farm with t pig 25 hens, 
and a garden, use arcely half the 
man-hours of labor there available, 
except during the two-month cotton- 
picking season More than half the 
nation productive agricultural man- 
power was located on such tarms 
Such farms had to come into com- 
nercial production if the wartime 
goals were to be met. They were 
brought in, largely through loans, It 
was found that they could produce a 
very large portion of the desired in- 
creases in milk, pork, lard, eggs, pea- 
nuts, soybeans, sugarbeets, tomatoes, 
and garden vegetables. Records showed 
that such farms stepped production up 
vemarkably when what were essentially 
character leans became available to 
them. Moreover this adventure in 
sound democracy had permanent value 


in helping eradicate rural slums, 


Sixry-rour percent of the nation’s 
farms were not producing the sixteen 
units required by Selective Service 
for deferment of an essential farm 
producer, even early in 1943. That 
meant that only 2,200,000 farmers were 
producing at or near capacity. Deduct- 
ing, 1,300,000 retired or part-time farm- 
ers, this meant that the production of 
2,500,000 farmers could then be in- 
creased. It was estimated at that time 
that between 350,000,000 and 400,000,000 
man-days of labor were being lost 
annually on farms through lack of 
technical guidance and appropriate 
credit facilities. This was equivalent to 
a production loss of 200,000,000 pounds 
ot pork or 25,000,000 gallons of milk 
daily. That was intolerable in war. 
Through loans, which were given 
essentially without collateral, but were 
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The American Farmer 


By T. Swann Harding 


utimately repaid to the tune of 92 per- 
cent, the Farmer Security Administra- 
tion (now Farmers Home Administra- 
tion) brought many of these farmers 
into active commercial production. The 
low-income farmers thus aided made 
the greatest increases in production 
rolled up by any -farmers, and these 
increases formed a substantial percent- 
age of our greatly inereased wartime 
production. The results were almost 
guaranteed by the borrower's accept- 
ance of scientific farm and home super- 
vision upon which the loan \ 
contingent. 
Thus the 
gricultural technology 
were placed at the service of these 
ordinarily inefficient producers. As a 
result many rural families were not 


as 
advantages of modern 
cience and 


only rehabilitated, but placed upon a 
higher standard of living than they had 
ever previously enjoyed, while many 
tenants and sharecroppers became out- 


eht owners During the var the 


half our farmland is today in farms of 
500 acres or more. Farms of over 
1,000 acres now comprise 40 percent of 
all, as compared with only 25 percent 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Rapid strides in mechanization pro- 
duced 260 farms of over 100,000 acres 
each by 1945, or 100 more than we had 
in 1940. The 10 percent of Western 
farms o fover a thousand acres account 
for 80 percent of its farmland. But 
even in the Midwest a fifth of the 
holdings are of over 1,000 acres—many 
closer to 5,000—and that marks an in- 
crease of one-third over 1920 in this 
category. Even the South has more of 
the larger farms now than a quarter 
of a century ago; only in the East is 
this trend inoperative. 

Despite an increase of 180,000,000 
acres in farmland, there are 600,000 
fewer farm units now than in 1920. 
3ut those weakest competitors of all, 
the small farms, the holdings of 10 to 
1,000 acres, still account for half of all 





Eart 


annual production valued at from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000! But the last two 
groups together accounted for only 
about 1 percent of our total farm pro. 
duction last year. The large farms 
measured by acres, are in the Wes: 
measured by value of output they are 
in the Midwest. ° 


In what lines are the big producers? 
Thirty-two percent of them are ip 
field crops, 20 percent in _livestoek, 
11 percent each in dairying, vegetables, 
and fruits and nuts, 8 percent ure gen- 
eral farms, and 6 percent are poultry 
raisers. 

New England farms in the $10,000. 
$40,000 production class have, on the 
average, $3,500 invested in machinery 
and pay out average wages of $3,000 
annually. Those above $40,000 in 
annual output have an average of 
$10,000 invested in machinery and 
make average wage payments of $20,00 

ear. But big farms of the West have 





“Our problem is te utilize this great resource .. . 


entive financial picture of this industry 
changed drastically. 

By late 1946 the farm plant of the 
nation had attained a value of $101,- 
500,000,000, 90 percent above that of 
January 1, 1940. Farm real estate was 
valued at $56,600,000,000, other physical 
assets at $24,900,000,000, and the fi- 
nancial assets of farm operators at 
$20,000,000,000. Equities of farmers and 
other owners of farm businesses ac- 
counted for $93,200,000,000 of the total, 
while creditor claims came to only 
$38,300,000,000. 

These inereases are in part attribut- 
able to price increases. But farm fi- 
nancial assets rose to $14,000,000,000 
and farmers had $5,000,000,000 invested 
in War Bonds and $1,000,000,000 in co- 
operatives. Yet the farm plant had 
deteriorated. It had not even been 
maintained at the prewar level and, 
before the war, it had never fully re- 
covered from the severe depression of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. Farm mortgage 
debt dropped te a low of $5,000,000,000. 
Farm technology advanced rapidly. 

The effect of this was an increase in 
the size ef individual farms. If we may 
risk using the expression “average 
farm,” and farms differ enormously in 
the acreage required for profitable 
operation, this average was 50 acres 
larger in 1945 than 25 years earlier 
and 20 larger than even in 1940. Over 
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farms, having declined during the past 
quarter of a century only from 54 to 
48 percent of the total. Of course many 
of the smaller holdings are extremely 
profitable truck farms near cities. But 
as a whole farms are getting fewer and 
larger than statistics tend to show, 
because the inclusion ef many small 
holdings, whieh are little more than 
rural residences for urban people, 
masks the trend. 


Tuen how big is farm business now? 
Bigger than any other business there is, 
and basic to all. For American farmers 
have the largest business in the world. 
Their land, buildings, machinery, 
equipment, livestock, and crops on 
hand are valued at about $90,000,000, - 
000. Last year they produced an output 
valued at $25,000,000,000. But the top’ 
third of the farmers produce 80 per- 
cent of the total and the other two- 
thirds only 20 percent. The bottem 
third of the farms preduced only 4 per- 
cent of the total output; the top tenth 
produces about half the total output 
now, as in 1939. 

About 5 percent of our farms, rough- 
ly 300,000 of them, produce outputs 
having an average value of $10,000 a 
year. About 25,000 farms average 
$40,000 annually and there are roughly 
5,000 giant enterprises with average 
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lower costs for both items than farms 
in the East. 

In 1944 a farmer had to produce @ 
output valued at $4,000 to get a net 
income of from $2,000 to $3,000. Ye 
about a fourth of all farms were in the 
$600 production class that year. The 
net income on such farms is about $400 
a year, so there are plenty of low 
ineome farmers yet. 

The farm population, once 6v@ 
30,000,000, had decreased sharply 
23,558,488. Average farm acreage i 
ereased from 174 in 1940 te 195 i 
1945. Meanwhile the number of farms 
dropped from 6,096,799 to 5,859,069 ami 
there was a drop in farn tenants from 
2,261,271 to 1,858,421. The number 
farm workers and hived hands droppet 
by a million, but the va'ue of fam 
implements went up from just about 
$3,0C0,000,000 worth in 1940 to ove 
$5,000,000,000 in 1945. It has increased 
since, too. 

The biggest industry stances rad 
to produce more bountifu ly than ev 
before. The farm factory is a sa 
reality. Our problem is to utilize this 
great resource te capacity, not to le 


it taper off again into o erpr oduetio? F 


for the effective market und the dest 
tutien which inevitably follows. 

(In his next article, T. Swann 
ing will examine the incomes 
farmers.) 
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PARIS. 

HE image of horror is such a daily 
Te in the news of the world that 

the mind and heart of the sensi- 
tive and moral individual becomes 
dazed and numbed. But is there finite 
capacity for indignation? Is there a 
point at which one says, I can hear no 
more? If so, we are defeated and evil 
has triumphed. 

We hope, we pray, that the world 
can still hear, can still tremble with 
anger, can still cry out at atrocities 
against the bodies and spirit of human 
beings 

Ten years ago there was Guernica. 
Today, another atrocity, the story of 
the well of Pozu Fumeres in the 
Asturias. 

The Asturias are a mountainous min- 
ing region in Northern Spain. The 
miners, like their counterparts every- 
where, live in isolated communities and 
have developed a clannish pride in 
their dangerous work and a fierce spirit 
of independence and love of freedom. 
They have never forgotten the savage 
repressions visited upon them in 1934 
by General Franco at the head of the 
foreign legion and the Riff Moors. Even 
today they have not accepted the 
Fascist ruler. 

Their deep-rooted love of freedom 
has made them the favorite target of 
the Falange and the victims of the 
worst repressions, 

In the Asturias, the Fascists recently 
set up several special detachments of 





Indalecio Prieto was Minister a 
War in the Spanish Republican Gov- 
ernment before the Spanish Commu- 
nists infiltrated that government and 
became dominant, splitting the unit- 
ad front against Franco. Since the 
victory of the Falange he has been 
active in organizing the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in exile and winning sym- 
pathy for it from liberals and labor 
forces internationally. This moving 
message appealing to the conscience 
of the democratic world comes 
through the International Solidarity 
Committee, which has aided refugees 
from Franco Spain and other coun- 
tries oppressed by vwarious forms of 
totalitarian tyranny. 
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the Civil Guard, re-enforced by ele- 
ments chosen for their criminal in- 
stincts from among the Falangist mi- 
litia. These detachments continuously 
commit crimes against the peaceful, 
exhausted workers. Thus, they take 
revenge for their inability to finish off 
the guerrilla groups which, in spite of 
eleven years of struggle, continue to 
fight for Spain’s freedom with extreme- 
ly reduced means, but unequaled 
courage. 

Recently, these special detachments 
arrested 22 citizens just returned home 
from work, solely because they were 
believed to be active members of the 
Socialist Party and, therefore, com- 
rades of those that they had not been 
able to capture in the Asturian 
mountains. These miners of the dis- 
tricts of San Martin del Ray Aurelio, 
Lavinia, Infiesto and adjoining villages 
were imprisoned for several days, 
tortured, then put to a horrible death. 

The special detachments of Langreo 
took 22 prisoners to a place called Rena 
Mayor, and, in that part of the Sierra, 
under the jurisdiction of the district of 
Lavinia, where there is a natural well 
called Pozu Fumeres, they were as- 
sassinated. How? By being thrown 
into the well. 

The lucky ones -died by the impact 
of their bodies against the walls; the 
least lucky, in-an excess of suffering, 
maintained life for several days. Cries 
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of agony came from the well, mingled 
with an insufferable odor. The execu- 
tioners finished them off by exploding, 
between the dying and the dead, sticks 
of dynamite which ignited the gasoline 
they had poured over them. Thus, they 








PRIETO 
Pozu Fumeres 


were sure that none among them would 
survive. This was one deed, among 
many others just as terrifying, to be 
charged up to these infamous detach- 
ments. 


f 


Ler those who wish to confirm this 
visit the orphans and widows of the 
victims in the villages of Hueria de 
San Andres (San Martin del Rey 
Aurelio), Barredos, Tirana (Lavinia), 
and in other villages of Infiesto. There, 
the women sit and weep and the chil- 
dren keep asking when their fathers 
will return. 

It is not possible for Spaniards to 
make inquiries about these events, for 
the investigators would also find their 
tomb at the bottom of Pozu Fumeres 
where dynamite and gasoline would 
put a stop to their investigations. 

But there are others who can make 
this inquiry without risk and must do 
so as an obligation—the embassies of the 
democratic nations in Madrid. This, 
we ask of their respective governments. 

We call on the newspapers and radio 
stations to echo this request and protest 
this crime, and also to ask their corre- 
spondents to make the truth known. 

With tears in my eyes and rage in 
my heart, I write you this account so 
that you will protest, and induce to 
protest those who love liberty and re- 
spect the rights of people, all those 
who have fought Fascism and Nazism 
and who, three years after their defeat, 
still tolerate the bastard offspring of 
Franco Fascism. 

The tragedy of the Fumeres is not an 
isolated fact, nor the climax of a re= 
pressive period. The special detach- 
ments—bands of wild beasts in uni- 
form—a mixture of barbarism and 
sadism—continue to act. 

Let the heart-rending cries coming 
out of the well of Pozu Fumeres ring 
out in the highest government circles 
in the civilized world. 

Let Paris, London and Washington 
hear us. Let Rome and Brussels hear 
us. Let also Havana, Montevideo and 
all the capitals who maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Franco’s regime, 
hear us. Let us be heard and let Franco 
be notified that the cruelties he author- 
izes and orders will no longer be 
tolerated. 

Citizens of the world, storm the 
doors of your governments to give 
them this message, overflowing with 
anger and pain. 





Boom and Bust? 





Labors Stake 


By Arthur 


Consultant, A. F. of L. Committee on Taxation 


HE old saying which in its revised 
Ts: m runs to the effect that “some 

folks learn only what they want 
to learn from experience” appears to 
fit the groups responsible for the recent 
federal tax cuts quite aptly. “Tax cuts,” 
they said both in and out of Congress, 
“will increase purchasing power, en- 
courage investment, and_ stimulate 
production.” 

Such statements demanding tax cuts 
were made in all seriousness publicly, 
in the press and in trade and invest- 
ment journals last year and early this 
year until the tax-cutters had their 
way. H. R. 4790, which reduced the 
tax bill by approximately $5,000,000,- 
00, was approved. 

And now, months later, what are the 
facts regarding the “almost certain” 
tonic effects of the much touted tax 
Guts? 

1, Purchasing power has increased 
for Some people, but prices have also 
iMereased. They are still increasing, so 

tt, for lower income groups particu- 
larly, any possible tax saving has been 
More than wiped out. 

How about the much advertised 
Need for new investment? It would be 
Very difficult for any supporters of the 

cuts to prove that any considerable 
Portion of the $5,000,000,000 in tax sav- 
igs has gone into needed investment. 
Statistics combine to show that large- 








scale capital expansion and improve- 
ment are being financed out of corpo- 
rate reserves or with funds taken out 
of high war and postwar earnings. In 
»ther words, major capital expansion 
is now financed internally with little 
x9 no demand for the investment 
jJollars of the man-in-the-street. 


3. Finally, of course, against the 
argument that tax reduction would 
stimulate production, the cold, hard 
fact looms that total production is re- 
maining practically constant without 
any increase from month to month. 
And it is also generally known that 
unless and until there is an increase 
in the supply of basic commodities, 
such as steel, coal, and oil, production 
in other fields cannot increase. 
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Tax Cuts Feed Boom 


Oncanizep labor, therefore, should 
recognize the tax cuts as political in 
their motivation and excution. Imme- 
diately, the requctions have contributed 
considerably to the forces of inflation 
by putting additional sums of money 
into the hands of people. Since the 
supply of goods available to our people 
has not been increased, higher prices 
were inevitable. Moreover, it is obvious 
that such higher prices are forcing a 
larger and larger number of the lower 


income groups out of the market for 
many commodities. This is particularly 
true of the millions of families who did 
not benefit at all from the tax cuts. 
For those in the upper income groups, 
to whom the bulk of the tax savings 
accrue, are in a better position to out- 
bid their less fortunate fellows for any 
and all goods that may be in short 
supply. 

Tax reductions at this time were like- 
wise unfortunate from the standpoint 
of the national treasury. In the first 
place, to the extent a $5,000,000,000 tax 
cut contributes to increasing prices, the 
Federal Government must now vay 
more for everything it buys for use 
here and abroad. Then again, while it 
is clear that the general economy has 
not been benefited by the tax cut, it is 
quite certain the federal treasury will 
lose $5,000,000,000 that might otherwise 
have been applied to reduction of the 
national debt, thereby saving at least 


$100,000,000 yearly in future interest ” 


charges. 

So it appears that the tax reductions 
contribute immediately to re-stimulat- 
ing the boom. Unfortunately, in certain 
aspects the manner in which the reduc- 
tion was made suggests that it may be 
one of the many contributing factors 
now operating to bring on a future bust. 

At a time when it is vitally important 
to keep our tax structure progressive 


in Tax Policy 


A. Elder 


for the Workers Education Bureau of America 


it is certainly economically unwise to 
make a 15 percent cut in income tax 
revenue, the bulk of which goes to 
those in the upper income brackets. 
Economists generally recognize this and 
point out that during the 1920s similar 
tax cuts led to an accumulation of idle 
savings and investment capital that was 
one of the factors that brought on the 
depression of the early 1930s. 


Support Progressive Tax Measures 


Waar happened before is happening 
again. Every move in the direction of 
shifting the tax burden to payers of 
excise and sales taxes by relieving in- 
come tax payers is a move toward de- 
pression or bust. Before the recent tax 
reduction approximately 70 percent of 
all taxes paid—federal, state, and local 
—were taxes on income, based on the 
ability to pay. Since the reduction, the 
proportion is much closer to 60 percent. 
Yet plans are ready for further cuts in 
income taxes at the federal level, and 
there is continued emphasis on addi- 
tional taxes on consumers at the state 
and local levels. 


Consideration of tax equity as well 
as the need for maintaining a sound 
economy demand that labor repre- 
sentatives initiate and support con- 
structive tax measures. 
rae ge id a 
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Close-Up of H. L. Mencken 





An American Iconoclast 


mn 


ALTIMORE’S Maryland Club is 
B a@ peninsula of southern gentility 

projected into the cold and angu- 
Jar North. When Henry L. Mencken 
ushered me into its dark-paneled bar- 
room we might as well have been in 
Charleston or New Orleans. The man- 
ners of the place were smooth and 
chythmic. The 
men at the bar 
and scattered 





among the tables 
smilingly included 
us in their talk. 
Within a couple of 
minutes I had met 
bankers, judges 
manufacturers and 
the President of 
the Jockey Club. 
Bohn Into this easy- 

going company H 

L.. Mencken, the man who once tweaked 
the rese of Boston’s Watch and Ward 
flitted like a fish in rippling 
Southern gentlemen do not slap 
one another's backs, but there was 





Society 


wate! 


every evidence of old and accepted 
friendship. The master of the tough 
vernacular was at home among the 
soft-spoken descendants of generations 
of Maryland’s upper classes 


But when I got the man alone at a 
table in the dining-room the first words 
from his lips were: “I have always 
been proud of the fact that I don’t give 
a damn.” Nothing smooth about that. 
Here was the old ring of the champion 
of Theodore Dreiser. Inside and outside 
were at odds. The exterior was smooth- 
ly socialized; the spirit that spoke from 
within was fiercely individual. 


This enemy of dopes and do-gooders 
is a bristling nest of contradictions. A 
crusader all his life, he hates crusaders. 
A popular member of the upper circles 
of a fine old city, he storms against 
conformity. A long-time protagonist of 
high standards in the arts, crafts and 
sciences, he lays his tongue lustily to 
the vigorous speech of common men. 
His effectiveness, in fact, is partly due 
io the fact that he has one foot in each 
world. He uses high-class and low- 
class weapons with equal skill. He is a 
Maryland smoothie, yet he doesn’t give 
a damn. He is America’s number one 
cultural evangelist, but he doesn’t give 
a damn. Somewhere there must be a 


least common denominator 


My earliest recollections of the man 
go back to his American Mercury days. 
The most resounding section of that 
caucous journal went under the title 
of “Americana.” Just news it seemed 
to be, quotes, fugitive items from the 
backwoods. But they added up to an 
indictment of all blue noses and block- 
heads. The bleakness of the Bible Belt 
was spelled out before us month after 
month. The granular and cumulative 
evidence of idiocy was piled up. There 
was never a philippic of denunciation. 
The evidence was left to produce its 
effect. Such exemplars of social lag as 
William Jennings Bryan, were allowed 
to prove their own cases against them~ 
selves. It was a technique which is now 
used by The New Yorker in much less 
effective fashion 


This part of the Mencken campaign 
was exceptional only by reason of its 
Mark Twain 
were working 
street, Dis- 
high- 
class New England authors—say Wil- 
liam Dean Howells and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich — also concerned the bigotry 
of the backwoods. But they did and 
said nothing about it. There was com- 
plete dichotomy of our cultural life. 
On the top, cultivated gentlemen wrote 
smooth novels and slick little essays. 
Down below millions of men and wo- 


ferocious effectiveness 
and Finley Peter Dunne 
ithe same side of the 


tinguished and conspicuously 
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men who thought they had a pipeline 
to God and were willing to bet their 
Jives that the world was made in six 
days — were cultivating the brute im- 
pulses which Jater blossomed in the 
nightshirts of the KKK 

The important point about Mencken 
is that he was not content to take his 
place among the calm and cultivated 
writers in the upper world. Something 
impelled him to let go with all the 
barrels of his journalistic vocabulary 
at dumbness and dullness. He tore 
down the ivory tower and hurled its 
fragments with perfect aim. For the 
first time a man. with the culture and 
outlook of the sophisticated upper 
classes crossed the border and smote 
ihe idols of the besotted and the back- 
ard with their own sort of weapons. 
No gentle words in the Atlantic ever 
oused such resounding echoes across 
ihe continent as the blunt reports in 
ihe Mercury 

How did the assailant of the back- 
country baboons ever Jearn such words, 
ever master such techniques? Why was 
he not content to write snooty little 
essays for the Atlantic about dark 
doings in Arkansas? The search for 
an answer takes us back to Henry L. 
Mencken’s boyhood and his dour deter- 
mination to be a newspaperman. 


Blight of Unifermity 


HE truth is that this ripsnorting 
fellow stood somewhere in the middle 
2nd let loose at both extremities of our 
social structure. Perhaps not the social 
structure itself, He has no class pre- 
judices. Upper and lower mean little 
But he fought against mass- 
necepted and century-long-established 
fashions beth above and below. On 
iop were the accepted churches, liter- 
ary modes, political ideas. Below were 
the crudeness, ignorance and vulgarity 
of overlooked and eroded gullies of 
humanity. Mencken opened up against 
both enemies and with weapons bor- 
rowed from both camps. 


to him 


‘l always felt like a foreigner,” he 
aid when | tried to stick my probe 
into his inwards to find out about these 
things. On my way to Baltimore I 
had been turning over in my mind the 
evidence that the author of The Amer- 
can Language is nothing but a German 
vt heart. But the theory quickly wilted 
before the breath of fact. Grandfather 
Mencken, it is true, came from Ger- 
many. But that was back in 1848, after 
the revolution which refused to revo- 
jute, and the refugee youth soon mar- 
ried a girl of Scotch descent and es- 
tablished a normal sort of American 
family. Henry's father talked little 
German, knew next to nothing of 
Germany and, in fact, didn’t like Ger- 


mans 


H, L. might be a foreigner, but it 
was only as al] artists and intellectuals 
sre foreigners or — rather — interna- 
tionalists, Germany, at least had little 
to do with his making. 


But M Germany could be ruled out, 
not so all the Germans. When I was 
about ready to give up the notion that 
Mencken has any intellectual fulcrum 
outside this country, I happened to ask 
why he had happened to escape the 
mass-production hand of the American 
college, This non-collegiate scholar 
suddenly perked up. If the University 
of Leipzig had a college yell, he might 
have iotoned it then and there. I was 
iold that the Menckens have a perpet- 
ual scholarship in that institution of 
learning or in any other German Ph. D. 
factory. Why? Because for ages mem- 
bers of the family have been students, 
professors and rectors of the picture- 
esque old places 


But— and the point has its im- 
portances— among all of these the 


man to whom Henry L. points with 
pride is a certain Dr. Johann Burkhard 
Mencken who was a very unGerman 
German. Back in 1715 this Johann 
Burkhard wrote, and in Latin, a book 
ealled The Charlatanry of the Learned. 
In 1937 his remote descendent had this 
volume translated and published. This 
learned and bewigged Mencken of the 
17th and 18th centuries had practically 
all of the learned degrees which were 
going in those days, but he was a hell- 
raiser of the first order. In law, theol- 
ogy, philosophy, history, he laid about 
him lustily, and many a faker and pom- 
pous fool bit the dust. He even had 
the nerve te crack irreverent jokes 
before the assembled faculties. 


I am not trying to say that Henry 
L. Mencken, the 20th century demol- 
isher of upper- and lower-class dolts 
and the chief ornament of Baltimore’s 
stable of intellectuals, owes much to 
his academic forebear. In one respect 
the two men are opposites. Old Johann 
Burkhard bored from within’ the 
learned hierarchy. Henry L. stubbornly 
refused to enter and has made his as- 
saults from without the stockade. But 





H. L. MENCKEN 
“To hell with the masses 
and messification” 


his pride in the old boy's soundness 
and vigor is a key to his personality. 
And — who knows? — maybe the genes 
did carry some of the cantankerousness 
down from the 18th century Leipzig 
to 20th century Baltimore. 


According to Mencken's own theory 
he was saved from the withering blight 
of uniformity by two circumstances. 
From childhood he had an easy life 
in a normal and happy home. His 
pony was the envy of the neighbor- 
hood. At an early age he learned to 
drive his father’s high-stepping trotter. 
His first steps toward learning were 
guided by teachers of an easy-going 
private school. He deserted his father’s 
business, that of cigar-manufacturing, 
at the earliest possible moment and 
avoided the university as though it 
had been the plague. He wanted to 
write and the newspaper world was 
his luscious oyster. 


Journalism offered the richly varied 
contacts which his development re- 
quired. No freer or more rewarding 
way of making a living can be 
imagined than newspaper work before 
it had been regimented either from 
above or below. That was before the 
consolidation of papers into chains. 
before the blight of syndication and — 
Mencken would say. “Thank God!” — 
before the protection provided by the 
Newspaper Guild. The young réporter 
was on his own. Writing. drinking 
playing tricks, but always doing good 
work and developing a profound re- 
spect for the newspaper craft, the 
young man grew into an unorthodox 
scholar and the unreformed reformer 


~ 
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who soon became known to fame. He 
has respect for good work in any craft, 
bricklaying, bartending, playing the 
bull-fiddle — anything which adds tg 
the comfort or pleasure of mankind 
but his heart warms and his eye lights 
with a special flash when he thinks of 
a newspaper scoop or an on-the-spot 
story written with the reporter’s fiying 
pencil. These days, with Guild security, 
the 8-hour day and the newspaperman 
unadventurously mowing his bit of 
bourgeois lawn, seem degenerate tg 
Mencken in comparison with the rowdy 
times of forty years ago. But the city 
room is still his holy of holies and the 
managing editor is still next to God, 
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Didn't Have to be Dreiser 


I NEVER admired Dreiser.” I hadn't 
been drinking anything but beer — and 
my ears have never betrayed me. Yet 
there sat Henry L. Mencken and those 
were the words which he seemed to be 
saying. Others to similar intent fol. 
Jowed them. “He was a low-down 
fellow from a low-down family. Awk. 
ward, clumsy, unintelligent. 1 am sure 
that if he had lived he would have 
slithered over from the Communists 
to the Church of Rome. That's where 
he started and that’s where he be 
longed.” 


“But how in God’s name — why in 
God’s name —did you pick out such 
a low-life to serve as your symbol of 
the American renaissance? Why did 
you pick his name for your banner 
when you set out on the great crusade 


for life and honesty in American write 
ing?” 


“I was looking for a stalking-horse, 
At first I thought David Graham 
Philips was my man. Then he was 
murdered. Dreiser came plodding inte 
view. Nothing about his style of life 
or writing appealled to me. Conrad 
has always been the writer for my 
money. But Dreiser was honest, cone 
scientious, serious — the opposite to the 
slick and soft New Englanders. And 
he wasn’t afraid to put things down 
on paper. He would even use a plain 
word now and then. He had impact. 
His personality produced shock. S¢ 
I had my case — and we had fun.” 


* * » 


A Personalized Worid 


Aone about when the strawberry 
shortcake was coming up the massive 
features of this ideological landscape 
began to take form. This man Mencken 
is ferociously in favor of individual 
achievements, He sees the glacier 
like encroachments of massification 
overwhelming the separate man and 
subduing him to a state of uniform 
idiocy. This suffocating movement 
closing in from all sides. Mencken is 
perfectly impartial in his opposition. 
He is against the public schools ~ 
“teachers are 95 percent ignoramuses 
— syndicated editorials, Hollywood 
movies, New Deal laws, 
monopolies, million-member trade u»- 
ions — anything that drives people ™ 
droves:and makes them do the same 
things, say the same things and be 
content with the same things. Whea 
he came nearest to reciting a creed 
he said he is in favor of “common 
sense, common honesty and commoa 
decency.” What he had going through 
his head was the picture of each mam 
as a separate, responsible being think- 
ing his own thoughts, doing good work 
and standing up to the consequences of 
his own actions. And in the rapidly 
turning atombomb world he sees this 
separate and responsible man rapidly 
disappearing at the vortex of < mass 


maelstrom. 
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Political assassination is one of 
the viler characteristics of dictatorial 
politics in our time—and_ terror 
against newsmen represents a horri- 
ble instance of such attempts at in- 
timidation of the spirit and the op- 
position of free men. Political truth 
is one of the most vital weapons in 
the democratic arsenal and it must 
be protected. That is why the cold- 
blooded murder of George Polk can- 
not be allowed to remain unsolved. 
The murder was not committed for 
purposes of robbery or personal 
antagonism. That it was political is 
made evident by the fact that Mr. 
Polk's body was not stripped of valu- 
ables and by the brazenness with 
h which his body was put in a spot 
where it, and the threat implied in 
: the murder, could be easily found. 
There was no attempt to hide the 
) body of the victim. In this article, 
Martin Ebon, author of World Com- 
munism Today, analyzes the case and 





An Unsolved Murder 


Vho Killed George 








By Martin Ebon 


Author of “World Communism Today” 


issue of international magnitude, and 
it will remain that, as long as it is a 
mystery, and as long as there are 
partisan motives for rumors, innu- 
endoes, allegations, or apologies, from 
all sides. 

Ever since Polk’s body was discov- 
-red in Salonika Bay, investigation of 
the murder has been a controversial 
subject among various groups, in- 
cluding: 

1. The Greek Government, as repre- 
sented by’ Minister of Public Order 
Constantine Rentis and Justice Minister 
George Melas, and by the Greek Sec- 
urity Police charged with the actual 
investigation. 

2. The Communist Party of Greece, 
and Communist elements throughout 
the world, as their views are expressed 
by the radio station of “General” 
Markos Vafiades, the Moscow Radio, and. 
by Communist publications through- 


while, speculation, accusations and 
counter-accusations have been numer- 
ous. A police officer in Salonika was 
naive and rash enough to say, even 
before an investigation started, 
“We are one hundred percent sure that 
the Communists killed George Polk.” 
At the other end of the political spec- 
trum, the Markos Radio has gone all- 
out in blaming the Greek and United 
States Governments for the murder. 
Moscow Radio has stated that the 
American radio commentator specializ- 
ing in hot items has pinned the murder 
on “two British intelligence officers.” 
Obviously, it is irresponsible to blame 
the unsolved murder on whomever one 
does not like. Perhaps the Communists 
did it. Perhaps the Greek right-wing 
extremists did it—such as the military 
section of the “X” 


was 


organization. 


General Donovan has told me that, 
originally, the Greek police tended to 
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Titoism as Heresy 
le 
ne By Leon Dennen 
id ’ Roving New Leader Correspondent in Europe 
: ARIS: —A key to Moscow’s pro- : 
t Presctea negotiations with the 
54 representatives of the Western 
powers isto be found in the fact 
that Stalin is now facing a minor 
revolt of the Communist parties of 
the satellite countries. 
The seriousness of this “revolt” or 
ry the ability of the dissident Commu- 
ve nists to resist Soviet pressure should 
pe not be overestimated. However, 
en there is no longer any doubt that } 
sal for the first time since the end of 
or World War II the Kremlin is being | 
on troubled not only by the “imperialist | 
nd varmongers of the capitalist West” | 
rm t also by Communists in the coun- | 
is tries under Soviet control 
| is Titoism has replaced tr4@itional | 
on. Trotskyism” as heresy number one | 
— in Moscow’s sphere of influence Cummings in the London Tribune | 
es One of the leaders of the present SACRILEGE! 
ood ‘ Polish military underground who 
rial recently visited Paris, told me: has already been arrested. Gomulka Beset by internal troubles Mos- 
un Titoism is today synonymous in recently spent a period in a sana- cow is about to launch a world-wide 
un the satellite countries with national torium in Silesia with a “nervous “peace offensive.” The negotiations 
ume independence. It is rampant every- breakdown” and is under constant with the representatives of Western 
be where in Stalin’s empire. Trusted police supervision. powers may have been the first move 
ben members of the Communist parties Even more significant, according in this offensive. 
eed who hitherto were the chief pillars to my informant, is the arrest of the On August 2, the Bucharest head- 
non of Moscow are today being purged confidential secretary of Jakob Ber- quarters of the Cominform issued 
non right and left as Titoists.” man who outranks Gomulka in secret instructions to all Communist 
ugh According to my informant who Poland’s Communist hierarchy. parties of Europe in which they are 
nan was once a leader of the Polish In the meantime, armed bands of urged “to emphasize the strength of 
nk- anti-Nazi resistance movement, Poles and survivors of the Ukrainian the USSR’s armed forces, the firm- 
ae Vice-Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka anti-Soviet partisans known as Bul- ness of her foreign policy and her 
s of of Poland, Communist Party Secre- bovtsi have lately emerged into the desire for peace.” For the past sev- 
idly tary and Cominform organizer (once open again and are attacking MVD eral weeks that Stalinist “peace 
this known as “the only Pole whom troops in the forests of the province offensive” has been a daily feature 
idly Stalin trusts”) is now in disgrace as of Volhynia and on the Czech in the French Communist daily, 
—- a Titoist. His young son, it is said, borders. Humanité. 
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GEORGE POLK 
Victim as Symbol 


The Markos Radio hasn’t made things 
easier for Hadji-Argyris. One broad- 
cast, in the most wildly irresponsible 
language, alleged that Donovan had 
threatened the Greek Government with 
“revelations” that would fix the blame 
with the Government. The same broad~ 
cast said that Hadji-Argyris had not 
been interrogated, because the Govern- 
ment “feared that his testimony would 
be highly embarrassing.” When I told 
Hadji-Argyris about this broadcast, he 
expressed annoyance with the Commu- 
nist Radio and stated that he had no 
information which would indicate that 
the Government could be blamed. I 
also told him of Henry Wallace’s press 
conference, at which Wallace had sug- 
gested that not enough was being done 
to clear up the Polk case. Hadji- 
Argyris, although some of the press 
here has labeled him a “Communist 
agent” who specializes in influencing 
the Anglo-American press corps, called 
Wallace “irresponsible” and said that 
George Polk had “no use for Wallace 
and his Third Party.” Hadji-Argyris 
was a close acquaintance of Polk. 

* e * 


Avoruer Communist-inspired no- 
tion, which has been widely expressed, 
is that the Government is “trying to 
protect its henchmen.” This is a theory 
which ignores actual party political 
conditions. Minister of Public Order 
Rentis is a veteran of the Liberal Party, 
to which Premier Sophoulis also be- 
longs. The Liberals have no more use 
for extreme-rightists of totalitarian 
aspirations then do liberals anywhere 
on earth. It would be excellent political 
ammunition if they could find the 
murderer inside one of the extreme- 
rightist groups. The ultra-Right has 
been criticizing the Sophoulis Govern- 
ment consistently, alleging that it was 
being too soft with the Communists 
The Sophoulis Government, as one of 
its first official acts, offered a sweeping 
amnesty to the Communist guerrillas. 
In a recent talk with Minister of 
Public Order Rentis, I raised the ques- 
tion of extreme-rightist activities. 
Rentis said that “the military arm of 
the ‘X’ group is opposed by us with the 
same vigor with which we oppose 
Communist insurrection.” The leading 
government party, the Populists, among 
whom Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Minister Constantine Tsaldaris is the 
most prominent, states that it has as 
little use for the monarcho-fascist hot- 

heads as do most other people. 
Meanwhile, investigation and pub- 
licity are moving in different direc- 
tions. Communists such a Howard Fast 
have asserted that the “Greek Fascist 
Government” had “lured” Polk to his 
death. The Greek police are looking 
into the matter of a Communist-run 
currency smuggling ring, with which 
Polk is believed to have been familiar, 
and which browght American dollars, 
(Continued on Page Fitieen 
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DISPATCH FROM PARIS: 





The Cabinet Crisis 


By Henri Guizot 


New Leader Correspondent in France 
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As we go to press, the govern- 
ment formed by Robert Schuman 
has again fallen. defeated in the 
National Assembly by six votes. 
The Popular Republicans and Social- 
ist supported his economic program. 
which involved a_ cost-of-living 
bonus of $8, but the Radical Social- 
ists, Independent Socialists, Com- 
munists, Gaullists and other ‘right- 
isi” parties opopsed it. Schuman told 
the Deputies: 

“If you want a third crisis in six 
weeks, it is up to you. But I beg 
you to consider what would be its 
disastrous consequences and what 
foreign opinion would think of us. 
Think it over carefully, because 
sfterward it will be too late.” 

The probability of a new elec- 
tion and a victory of the Gaullists 
has thus been greatly increased. 
though President Auriol is making 
another attempt to form # govern- 
ment before calling for a general 
election. 

This article was delayed in trans- 
mission, and is somewhat dated, but 
in it our Paris correspondent gives 
a basic analysis of the continuing 
crisis that applies equally to sub- 


sequent evenis. 
— 





ARIS, Sept. 2—The Marie Govern- 
Prren. the eighth French Govern- 

ment since 1945, existed one 
month. This is another illustration of 
how unstable and precarious the polit- 
ical situation in France has become. 
The formation of a new Cabinet pre- 
sents a hard task, though under the 
existing circumstances the nation can 
ill afford a protracted crisis. What Gov- 
ernment combination will emerge from 
the present deadlock is not clear at 
this writing. But whatever its com- 
plexion, it will be confronted with the 
supreme question: will the circum- 
stances which caused the fall of Marie 
and Reynaud continue, and will they 
break the spine of the new Govern- 
ment as they did to its predecessor? 
Let’s recapitulate what has actually 
happened 

Paul Reynaud, who as Minister of 

National Economy occupied a key post 
in the Marie government, is convinced 
that the economic and financial devel- 
opments in France, despite the very 
considerable American help, have 
brought the nation to the brink of an 
abyss, and that unless vigorous meas- 
ures are taken immediately, the French 
economy will collapse not later than in 
1949. To save the nation from disaster, 
especially from the ominous deficit in 
the budget, which causes the fall of 
the franc, stern and swift legislative 
acts have to be passed. But the carry- 
ing into effect of such measures pre- 
supposes the creation of a regime much 
stronger than the former ones. There- 
fore, according to Reynaud, the Gov- 
ernment must be vested, at least for 
18 months. with wider power than that 
provided by the Constitution which 
was adopted after the liberation of 
France 
Lacking Authority, 
Governments Flounder 


A BILL was introduced in Parhiz 

ment which is a disguised, desperate 
and belated effort-to prop the emascu- 
lated regime. The idea of widening the 
scope of executive power seems all the 
more legitimate since everyday occur- 
ences arouse wide-spread indignation 
and wrath against the lack of central 
authorities capable, in the common in- 
terest, of putting a limit to the present 











debauch of demagogy and of selfish 
group interests. As a matter of fact, 
the French Government is much 
weaker than the Governments of Brit- 
ain, Belgium, Holland or of the Scan- 
dinavian nations. Hence the constant 
attempts on the part of the Commu- 
nists and the Gaullists to overthrow the 
impotent executive and to take its place. 

The Bill on the temporary extension 
of government powers was adopted by 
the House of Representatives by 325 
votes against 215, amidst a frantic ob- 
struction of the 183 Communist depu- 
ties. Having thus obtained the desired 
instrument of power, the Government 
seemed in a position to work out a 
plan and to carry it into practice. But 
at this point a new storm broke out. 
The Socialists, supported, though with 
some reluctance, by the Popular 
Democrats (MRP), did not completely 
approve of Reynaud’s program, which 
was backed by Marie and the Radical 
Socialists. The French and the foreign 
press now blame the Socialists for hav- 


ing overthrown the third successive * 


Government. They unseated first the 


"The Voice of America” 








Socialist Ramadier, considering him 
too moderate, then the Popular Demo- 
crat Schuman, and now the same 
Socialist opposition put an inglorious 
end to the Cabinet of the Radical 
Marie. 


* > * 


The Socialists Baik 


On its face, the accusation seems 
justified, but a deeper analysis reveals 
other sides of the picture. Reynaud set 
forth a stern program. To reduce the 
deficit of the budget he planned to 
raise the prices of products of national- 
ized industries, to abolish subventions 
from state funds, to hold down the 
prices of many commodities, to raise 
the age of persons entitled to old-age 
benfits, to increase the prices of to- 
bacco, matches, alcohol, the postal and 
railway tariffs, the bus and subway 
fares in Paris, etc. However hard, this 
program had to be accepted, at least 
in part. New devices for reducing the 
state budget can hardly be invented. 
But Reynaud’s program placed the 
main burden of recovery on the work- 


ers. Trying to achieve an increased 
supply of agricultural products on the 
urban markets solely by regulating 
prices, the’ Government raised the 
prices of wheat and milk, which led 
to the rise of the already high prices 
of butter, milk, etc. As a result, the 
prices of bread and milk will grow 
50 percent, while the farmers’ income 
will increase by 200,000,000 to 300,000, 
000 francs. Instead of bringing down 
the prices of foodstuffs, as demanded 
by the labor unions, and of raising the 
buying power of wages, as advocated 
by the Socialist: program, the opposite 
result was accomplished. In the Social- 
ists’ opinion, the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing could not be compensated by what 
Reynaud offered to wage and salary 
earners—a cut in taxes, a partial com- 
pensation for the rising cost by small 
subsidies, and a greater relief for large 
families. 

To avert the danger of pushing the 
workers toward the Communist camp, 
the Socialist Party could not accept 
Reynaud’s program without modifica- 
tions. But Reynaud rejected all amend- 
ments and a crisis ensued. The Cabinet 
fell even without a House vote. 

Any new government will be faced 
with the same problem. The fact that 
after Reynaud nobody wants to take 
the post of Minister of Finance testifies 
to the realization that unpopular and 
drastic measures are unavoidable. The 
economical and financial recovery of 
France may be achieved by a program 
different from Reynaud’s, but it will 
have to be just as stern and will re- 
quire self-sacrfice and strict national 
discipline. Rehabilitation eannot be ae- 
complished without increasing labor 
discipline and the quantity and quality 
of labor’s output. In the face of Com- 
munist demagogy, French workers will 
have to realize that their demand for 
a standard of living greatly superior to 
that of prewar France cannot be met 
without adequate material resources. 

But in Reynaud’s program pressure 
against workers was the outstanding 
feature. It contained no measures 
against the criminal speculators among 
industrialists, merchants and middle- 
men. Unlike his predecessor, Rene 
Mayer, Reynaud was anxious to obtain 
means by way of loans, and therefore 
favored such groups as were able to 
subscribe to loans. Thus his program 
became one-sided and unacceptable to 
the Socialists. 

France is now threatened by very 
grave dangers. Her democratic re- 
gime will survive only if she is ruled 
by a strong government which will 
subject all groups and class inter- 
esis to the task of saving the nation. 








An Editorial— 


> 


Congress on World Jewish Culture 


r HERE will convene in New York 
City a World Congress for Jew- 
ish culture from September 16 to 

20. Present will be delegates from 15 

American Jewish organizations with 

1,000,000 members and 600 delegates 

from abroad. The developing cultural 

heritage that the Jewish people have 
contributed to civilization will be dis- 
cussed, with special attention to its 
present status, national and interna- 
tional environments, and the possibili- 
ties for still greater future growth. 
This Congress, in view of the im- 
importance of its subject matter, merits 
attention. It is happily characteristic 
of the Jewish people that after emerg- 
ing from the worst bloodbath in human 
history, it should turn its attention, 


among other pressing considerations, 
to the subject of peace and human bet- 
terment in the field of self-knowledge 
and creation. The proceedings of the 
Congress will be closely followed by 
writers, scholars, educators, artists and 
others, both Jewish and non-Jewish. 


As Pinchus Schwartz, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Organizing Committee 
for the Congress, has pointed out, 
“With annihilation of millions of Eu- 
ropean Jews the number of Yiddish 
speaking people the world over has 
been most horribly reduced. ... Jewish 
culture is passing through a serious 
crisis today.” Specific problems in- 
clude: the dispersal of Jewish-speak- 
ing peoples, the resulting disorganized 
state of distribution of Yiddish books 





and works of art. These and other 
problems call for thought and plan- 
ning, and it is natural that the CoD- 
gress should focus attention on badly- 
needed coordinating measures. 

A Congress of this sort must neceés- 
sarily take full account of the preset 
world situation. Culture does not exist 
in a vacuum; it develops in a context 
of social environment. Whether a n@- 
tion is dictatorial. or democratic, freé 
or unfree, vitally influences the status 
of culture and of the creative worker 
and artist in that nation. The Congress 
will therefore be a forum for realisti¢ 
discussion of national and internatio 
problems. High on the list will be thé 
major problem of Soviet Russia’s te 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Soviet Fulcrum 





- The Terror 


By 
Night 


By Migrant 





The author, who has anata’ 
many informative articles to The 
New Leader, is currently in Europe 
observing the crucial political situa- 
tion at first hand. As is apparent 
from his articles, he is thoroughly 
conversant with the facts and with 
their significance. He is a British 
journalist of considerable reputation 
whose name must be withheld ait 
the present time for personal and 


other reasons. 
a 





Bucharest. 


HE split between Belgrade and 
Ties vy has already found an 
echo in the pro-Tito and anti- 
Stalinist demonstrations at the Sokol 
Festivals in Prague. The echo from 
Poland is only faintly audible as yet. 
It can only be a matter of weeks before 
you hear it also in Rumania. That you 
haye not vet done so is due mainly to 
the terrer of Communist gangs which 
mostly operate under cover of darkness. 
It is these gangs, not the regular 
police, who work the lettre de cachet 
system under which, one after the 
ather, prominent and obscure persons 
—not necessarily anti-Communists, but 
those whom the Communists think it 
would be advantageous to remove — 
disappear without trace. There is the 
ting at the door at night, the little 
party of thugs politely asking ‘the 
wanted man to accompany them under 
one excuse or another “just for an hour, 
to answer a few questions”—and there- 
aiter, silence. No use for distracted 
relatives to enquire of the police, at 
the Ministry’ of the Interior—they made 
no arrest, they know nothing. They 
will make enquiries—surely the missing 
man or woman will turn up again. 
That. is the end. Only here and there, 
through underground channels, have 
messages purporting to be from the 
victims reached their families — “I am 
held in the cellats of Communist Party 
Headquarters” —“I am in Russia, en 
Toute for Siberia.” In many cases not 
even the motives for the kidnapping 
are known — some of the victims 
are themselves loyal Communists who 
have, sometimes inadvertently, got out 
of step. 


Take the case of the vanished ‘Min- 
ister of Justice, Lucretiu Patrascanu, 
aman of the bougeoisie,” who since 


the age of twenty has devoted his life 
to serving his creed —Communism. In 
the 1920s he went to Moscow where he 
had many conferences with Lenin on 
how to get a Communist movement 
going in Rumania and returned here 
to start it. A lawyer, son of a profes- 
sor of history, he was closely associated 
with Anna Pauker in founding the il- 
legal Party in 1922, and soon became 
the advocate of every arrested Com- 
Munist. In 1924 he got his first prison 
sentence, and went on hunger-strike 
for three weeks until released. In 1931 
he entered Parliament as one of four 
Communist deputies, during the brief 
Period when the movement was not 
®utlawed. From then on he was in and 
Sut of prison right up to the anti-Fas- 
Gist revolution of August 1944, when 
he became a member of the Central 
Committee and Politburo. “A leading 
mtellectual who has sunk himself in 

imterests of the working classes” 


Was ‘how the Communist Ministry of 


BeW 4 1/1948 


Propaganda was describing him up to 
a year ago. 
Today he has his reward. To innu- 


merable arrests of Patrascanu by Bra- 
tianu, Carol, the Iron Guard and An- 
tonescu has succeeded his arrest by 
order of his old eomvades Anna Pauker, 
Gheorghiu Dej, and Emil Bodnaras. 
After having been delegated by the 
Party to negotiate the coup d'etat of 
1944 with Maniu, he went as one of 
a delegation of five to sign on Septem- 
ber 13, 1944, the Armistice terms in 
Moscow on behalf of King Michael. 
It is instructive to see what has hap- 
pened to the persons concerned today. 

Michael is in exile, Maniu, at 75, im- 
prisoned for life, Professor Ghita (Na- 
tional Peasant. Party) serving ten 
years imprisonment, Titel Petrescu (So- 
cial Democrat) arrested witheut being 
charged, General ‘Damaceanu banished 
to an unknown provincial « village, 
Patrascanu—yanished. into: Communist 
custody, without charge. Only one of 
the delegation, : Prince) Barbu Stirbei, 
has escaped prison or exile; he died in 
1946. 


The Rumanian Tito 


P arrascanu’s sin was the same 
as Tito’s—he could net see that loyalty 
to the Communist theory (which he be- 
lieved held the best for his country) 
and .a deep admiration fer Russia as 
the first Communist country, need 
necessarily make him a slavish tool of 
Russian Red Imperialism. In 1947 he 
was dropped from the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Politbure, and even 
from the list of those allowed to ad- 
dress public meetings. At the congress 
of the Rumaian Communists and “fel- 
low-traveling” Socialists early this 
year, he was publicly disgraced by the 
Minister of the - Interior, Teohari 
Gheorghescu, who warned the Congress 
“not to lose contact with the masses, 
as Comrade Patrascanu has done.” 
Obediently, silently, he resigned his 
Cabinet post next day. Following de- 
monstrations of affection by his stu- 
dents at the Faculty of Law, Patras- 
canu withdrew from all public ac- 
tivities, save regular attentance at his 
“cell” meetings. Early in May he dis- 
appeared. Friends established that he 
was under police supervision at Sna- 
gov. Later it was rumoured that he had 
committed suicide. If true, it would be 
as comprehensible a decision as Jan 
Masaryk’s. 

If such is the fate of so fanatical, yet 
sincere a Communist as Patrascanu, 
who can wonder at what happens to 
the non-political bourgeois citizen? 
Here is one instance, typical of thou- 
sands. Cesar Popescu, Chairman of the 
Association of Petroleum Industries, 
was playing bridge with friends one 
evening a few months ago when he was 
told on the telephone that some man 
had been inquiring for him in his 
home. He broke off his game, went 
home, packed the usual little “prison 
bag” which the wiser citizens keep 
always ready nowadays, and lay dewn 
to await his fate. At nine a. m. the men 
reappeared. He was only wanted to 
answer a few questions at the Minis- 
try of the Interior. “Don’t take your 
bag” they told him, “you will be back 
again this evening”. His family has 
never heard of him again. 





SHOW OF STRENGTH 
Soviet military units demonstrate threugh Red Square in Moscow 


His fate is typical of many other in- 
dustrial leaders, (especially oil men), 
such as Stefanescu (Director of Coats’), 
Peroshani (Mining Director), and the 
English oil man Alexander Evans. 
Others have fled the country, such as 
Max Ausnit (Iron), Malaxa (Metal- 
lurgical Industries), or. been driven* 
abroad by trumped up charges like the 
English oil man, Ralph Atkins. From 
the political world, practically all lead- 
ing personalities of the National 
Peasant and Liberal parties have 
vanished into one or another of the 
Communist Bastilles — as have a great 
many prominent people from other 
parties. Dozens of generals and scores of 
senior army officers have disappeared. 


USA te the Rescue 


WN THE factories the works’ commnit- 
tees have become pure instruments of 
Communist terror, which extends to 
the salaried employees. Statistics col- 
lected by business men show that 90 
percent or more of this latter category 
are against attending the endless series 
of organized demonstrations —- “For 
Greek Rebels”, “Against Tito”, “For 
Communist Prague,” “Against Mar- 
shall Aid.” Welcomes to foreign Com~< 
munist delegations, Youth Rallies, 
Women’s anti-Fascist Parades and a 
dozen other shows of the usual type 
keep the whole country in a permanent 
frenzy of flag waving, cheering and 
marching, while production suffers. 
Six months ago, only 20 percent of 
clerical employees could be terrorized 
into attending; today at least 99 per- 
cent rush to fall in when the red bugle 
sounds. Even obscure employees of 
foreign concerns are taken to police 
headquarters and beaten up to extract 
information. Others are picked up at 
regular intervals as a matter of rou- 
tine, and politely treated so long as 
they “come clean’ with spy reports on 
their employers. 

Recently, aid came to this near bank- 
rupt regime of terror from no less un- 
expected a quarter than the United 
States. At the beginning of this year, 
the Communist industrial dictator real- 
ized that despite every desperate effort 
to keep up production figures, the oil 
industry was faced with something like 
collapse. The reason was the desperate 
shortage of drilling machinery to sink 
fresh wells as older ones approached 
exhaustion. Negotiations were opened 
with the Swiss firm of Emeg, which of- 
fered to supply what was needed from 
American and British sources. When 
the Communists got down to details, it 
appeared that Emeg would only de- 
liver at the quayside in these countries. 
Rumania at once broke off negotia- 
tions, realizing that neither the USA 
nor Britain weuld ever allow the goods 
to be shipped. 

But something more hopeful was 


on the horizon, for during the Hmeg 
negotiations, two American represent- 
atives of the Dresser Oil Equipment 
concern (whose European Manager is 
English — Michael Galpin) arrived 
in Bucharest. They offered to supply 
aH the Communists’ needs, and to de- 
liver in Rumania. A centract was 
signed for $6,000,000. worth of equip- 
ment, for which the Rumanian :‘Gev- 
ernment handed over on the spot a 
cash andvance of $2,700,000. Among 
foreigners in Bucharest, especially in 
American Embassy circles, it was felt 
that the Rumanian Government ‘had 
behaved very foolishly in making a 
cash advance, since America would 
certainly not allow the goods te be 
shipped, especially as a general em- 
bargo on exports from the States came 
into force on March Ist. So the Ruma- 
nian Communist oil industry was 
scheduled to land on the rocks about 
May or June. 

The Dresser concern knew all the 
answers. Two shiploads of equipment 
quite another destination, and were on 
which had left before March ist fer 
the high seas, were diverted to Rema- 
nia. Drilling materials, pipes, drilling 
rigs, both portable and stable, to the 
value of $800,000 — exactly what was 
needed to avert disaster — arrived in 
May, were unloaded and rushed to the 
fields. The Rumanian Press was 
jubilant, and succeeded in giving the 
impression that Russia must have come 
to the rescue. But in fact, it was Amer- 
ican equipment which—at a handseme 
profit—had set the Communist ail 
barons on their feet again. Thanks to 
it, they remain on their feet today. 





Union Labor 


Veterans 


® The National Conference of Union 
Legionnaires has changed its name to 
National Conference of Union Laber 
Veterans. There were two main reasons. 
The American Legion has tried to put 
the organization out of business by re- 
fusing to grant charters to trade unien 
posts—though this has meant sacrificing 
membership. Also, there are in the 
various states many veterans from the 
armies of our Allies in the recent war 
who are eager to join. The change will 
make them eligible. 


George C. Danfield, whose vigorous 
leadership brought the Conference te 
its present influential position, was 
obliged to decline the presidency for 
reasons of health. The new leader is 
Robert Padden, a California trade 
union organizer. The National head- 
quarters are at 5732 West Pershing 
Road, Cicero 50, Illinois. With the new 
setup, the Conference expects a large 
increase in membership. 





On Saving the Free World 
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Elmer Davis is the distinguished radio commenta- 


fox and political analyst. He is the author of numer- 
ous books including: “Not to Mention the War”: 
“Times Have Changed”; “Morals for Moderns.” 
From 1914-24, he served on the staff of the Vew 
York Times. During the war, he was director of 
the OWI. Mr. Davis was born in Aurora, Indiana, 
Januery. 1890. He was awarded a Rhodes scholar- 
ship and studied at Queens College, Oxford Uni- 
versity: he received earlier training at Franklin 
College where he took his A.B.; he has received 
henorary degrees from Wabash College and Frank- 
lin end Marshall. 

Xv ssiall 


“VER since Hiroshima it has been fashion- 
able to say that another wat would de- 


stroy civilization; and various expedients, 





mostly fantastic, have been proposed to avert 
that calamity. Both the expressions of concern 
and the remedies have usually had a material- 
istic emphasis; as if civilization consisted of 
improved real estate, which would be flattened 
by atomic bombs. But civilization is not build- 
ings, however beautiful or historic or what- 
ever they contain. Civilization is something 
inside of the people, or some of the people, who 
live and work in those buildings--the way they 
feel, the way they think, their capacity for 
thinking. Certainly it needs some economic 
foundation—-more now than it used to, since 
now there must be some technological funda- 
tion too. But all that is only the background 
not the thing itself 


This may be questioned by those who have 
seen the wreckage of the German cities, and 
the dazed bewilderment of the people who live 
wmony the ruins. But civilization was destroyed 
in Gertiany long before the first bomb fell: 
there is more hope of its rebirth in 1948 than 
there was in 1938. Civilization is not what you 
have built but your capacitv to build—intel- 
lectually and spiritually as well as architect- 
urally—and to rebuild if you must. The French 
forgot that in 1940; they refused to defend 
Paris for fear that what their ancestors had 
built might be destroyed. Given four years to 
think it over, under the stimulus of totalitarian 
occupation, they fought to liberate the essence 
of Paris at the risk of the destruction of its 
physical plant. They had remembered, bv that 


lime, what Paris is 


Which we might remember, too. when we 
consider how to save what is left of civiliza- 
tion. The war that people sav might destroy 
it is not a war with Siam or Paraguay; it Is a 
war with Russia. Henry Wallace and his friends 
have so forged public thinking that it seems 
necessarv to observe that discussion of what 
such a war might imply does not mean that 


}) want a war, or that | think it is inevitable 


Nobody knows whether it ts inevitable except 
the members of the Politburo. and even thev 
may not even have made up their minds. No- 


body but a fool would want it: it would be a 


calamity worth avoiding at anv cost except the 
sacrifice of our principies, and of power to 
make those principles effective. So . 4 speak 
hereinafter of “the next war! et it be under- 
stood that I mean the next Wal if t should 
prove unavoidable Let us bv all means save 
if we can, the improved real estate and the 
hives of the people who occupy it in Moscow 
and Magnitogorsk as well as in London and 
Paris and New York and Washington. But it 
would do no good to save the phvsical plant 
at the cost of what goes on inside it, the civil 
ization that the plant exists to 

Unfortunate here is not s« ( of that as 
there used to be. A R p van Winkle who had 
gone io siee} nthe eariv su ne of 1914 and 
woke up now would tee Lnat ¢ aq ¢ ergea 
into a world of barbaris a sophisticated and 
streamlined barbarisn ot high Lec Cal com- 


petence, but Darbarism none the iess bY con- 
trast with the world he had known. There were 
tyrannies then, but very feeble and ineffective 
besides the tyrannies of today; and even the 
free world condones methods of war-making 
which, until August, 1914, had seemed aban- 
doned forever as unworthy of civilized men. 
hi 


By Elmer Davis 


But the code then existing was shattered by 
the Germans—not the nihilistic Nazis, but the 
respectable Christian Germans of the Kaiser- 
reich; and once they had done what they 
thought might help them win, their opponents 
followed their example—as they always will. 
Any large-scale war of the future, it seems, will 
be a war of resistance against totalitarian ag- 
gression; scruples about the methods used to 
avert downfall cannot be expected of nations 
which have seen what totalitarian conquest 
means 

Your Rip van Winkle of 1914 might think 
that a world so brutalized is not worth saving: 
but in peacetime the free world of todav is 
more humane than it was thirty-five years 
ago, and more intelligently so: It has’ plenty 
of faults, especially in the present era of reac- 
tion; but we recognize as curable faults many 
things which a generation ago were taken as 
the ineluctable order of Nature. And in the 
countries were thought is still free there is 
more and better thinking then there used to 
be more realism, more candor, more intellect- 
ual toughness. The world we live in is bad, in 
many respects; but we do not pretend that it 
is anvthing else and we try to improve it. We 
know we are not any too good but we are all 
there is: and the freedom of the mind can save 
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us vet--if we can save it. If we can't, the next 
war will destroy civilization. 


Score the Politburo 


Tue argument that it must do so, no matter 
who wins, usually rests on the unparalleled 
destructiveness, and what is said to be the un- 
paralleled inhumanity, of the atomic bomb. I 
confess 1 cannot follow this latter contention. 
A man burning to death in his home is not 
likely to care much whether the fire was set bv 
an atomic bomb, an incendiary bomb, or an 
artillery shell. People who have qualms of con- 
science about our use of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima (Nagasaki for some reason gets 
little sympathy) seem unconcerned about 
what happened in Tokyo four months earlier 

a fire raid which Masuo Kato. who was there, 
calls the greatest disaster which up to that 
time had afflicted the human race. It killed 
nore people than were killed in Hiroshima, 
and killed them just as uncomfortably. These 
were both deplorable occurrences but the one 
seems no more deplorable than the other; and 
it would have been more deplorable than either, 
from the standpoint of the future of civiliza- 
tion. if we had lost the war against the kind 
of enemies we were fighting 

The atomic bomb is spectacular and destruc- 
tive. but it is no more barbarous than other 


nethods long in use. It can do more aqamage 


io improved real estate than any other weapon 
vet invented, but to the people who live there 
biological warfare would be far more deadly. 
Yet none of the great epidemics of the past, 
whew men were immeasurably less able to cope 
with epidemics, has destroyed civilization. As 
for atomic war, the scientists have been telling 
us that if it comes we are all sunk, win or lose. 
It would: undoubtedly be a terrible thing; but 
the losers would be sunk a good deal deeper 


ihan the winners; and if we lost if we might 
be sunk to stay sunk. 

] speak of any war that is possible now. or 
within the next decade or so. No one can say 
what science may be able to do as time goes 
on; but right now an atomic war would not 
destroy civilization, even if you define civiliza- 
tion as improved real estate. America and 
Russia are both large countries; a great dea! of 
both would be left, after a war on any scale 
now possible. As for the people who live in 
that real estate, a very reputable atomic scien- 
tist—not one of the wild men—has said that 
the first night’s attack on the United States 
might kill 40,000,000 people. But that would 
mean the total destruction of our fifty largest 
cities, and every human being in them. Some 
day that may be possible; at present it would 
require several hundred atomic bombs, every 
one planied at exactly the right spot—one for 
Morningside Heights and one for Harlem. one 
for Bethesda and one for Chevy Chase. with 
no overlapping. Even if a hostile power had 
that many bombs, such precision—against op- 
position which could not be ubiquitous but 
would certainly not be negligible—is beyond 
the capacity of anybody but Air Force publie- 
relations-officers. 

The Army Medical Corps has estimated that 
the dropping of a single bomb on each of our 
thirty-seven largest cities—a much more 
modest undertaking, but still beyond any pre- 
sent possibility—might kill 600.000 people. That 
is a lot of people but considerably short of 
40,000,000. The Medical Corps is trying te or- 
ganize a civilian defense to mitigate the after- 
effects of atomic-bomb attack; and it sees a 
serious danger right now in this scare propa- 
ganda—the danger that after all we have heard 
zbout the horrors of atomic war. the dropping 
of a single bimb—if the Russians had one— 
might cause a panic that would kill more people 
than the bomb itself. 

No one can deny the good intentions of the 
atomic scientists; they are trying to scare us 
so that we will avoid the next war. But the deci- 
sion does not lie with us; you are not going to 
avoid war by telling the American people— 
who don’t want war anyway—that there is no 
defense against the atomic bomb. If you could 
persuade the 14 members of the Politburo that 
there is no defense for them personally against 
the atomic bomb, you might begin to get some- 
where. Unfortunately those men know better. 
They know that if the plane that carried the 
bomb to Hiroshima had been shot down be 
fore it got there Hiroshima would have been 
saved; and I have no doubt that arrangements 
have been made to take care of any suspicious 
plane approaching the Kremlin. Its bomb might 
obliterate. as it fell, some thousands of peas- 
ants or suburbanites, but that wouldn't worry 
the Politburo. Scare those men. if you can; but 
the American people have been overdosed with 
the medicine. We had better stop giving it 
them before they break out in a rast 


Freedom Versus Real Estate 


I REPEAT, if necessary—a war beiween 
America and Russia, with the rest of the world 
lining up on one side er another, would be @ 
terrible calamity to all concerned. But it woul 
not destroy civilization unless we lost iu 

One way you could destroy civilization would 
be by destroying the people in whom it exists. 
The essence of civilization—the capacity fot 
dispassionate judgment, the rarer capacity lof 
original and creative thinking—is. a concen 
trate; it is by no means the same as intellige nce 
but there is more of it the higher up you £@ 
in the intelligence level; kill selected French 
men, says a friend of mine, and you kill France. 
No war is going to kill them all but atomic 
war might kill a disproportionate numbe! of 
them; for people like that tend to congregalé 
in cities, which would be the chief targets of 
atomic bombs. I do not offer these observ 
tions from the security of in ivory tower; I 
live in Washington, which would be the first 
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objective of an enemy attack. The attack might 
not get there; but if it did, if it were equipped 
with atomic bombs, and if we had not seen war 
coming in time to decentralize, it could destroy 
2» dangerously high percentage of the adminis- 
irative, military and scientific brains of the 
United States 

But if there were enough left to win the 
war—as I think there would be—we would 
vo on. Not if. we lost it. Totalitarian victory 
in a world war might be final, in so far as any- 
thing human is final. Totalitarian police tech- 
niques, plus tanks and bombing planes, have 
made revolution—except palace 
a Jost art in the countries where 
they prevail. Moreover, the totalitarians know 
that if you kill 10,000 selected Frenchmen you 
kill France. Hitler’s killings in western Europe 
were sporadic but in Poland he seems to have 
tried to exterminate as much of the intellectual 
élite as had not escaped to foreign parts; the 
ease with which that country was later taken 
may be a measure of his suc- 
cess. The Russians would do a much more 
thorough job if they won the war; for then 
there would be no need to conciliate foreign 
opinion of occupied nations; ahove all there 
be a refuge abroad, where 
exiles could keep the flame alight. Any kind 
of world war, atomic or not, would destroy 
civilization if the free world lost it. If we won 
jt, victory would be costly; but if we had saved 
the freedom of thought, from which all other 
freedoms spring. we could go on. 

1 * * 
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“Anything is Moro! Thet Helps the State” 


Tuere are optimists who hold that even if 
the totalitarians conquered the world they 
would eventually soften up like the barbarians 
who overran the Roman Empire; and a new 
civilization would evolve. But it could evolve 
only out of what is in totalitarian culture 
now; the barbarians who overran Rome were 
backwoodsmen who knew they could learn 
much from the Romans; the nfen who rule in 
Moscow have made it a matter of dogma that 
they have nothing to learn from anybody. 
The essence of their system is not an econ- 
omic or political doctrine, it is a technique— 
the technique of seizing and retaining power; 
and despite what used to be heard about the 
state withering away, thirty years of experience 
has proved that the objective is not any pur- 
pose for which power-might be excercised, but 
power itself. The present association of the 
technique with Marxism is a historical accident 
—the accident that the political genius who 
invented it called himself a Marxist, however 
he reinterpreted Marxian dogma to suit his 
David Shub’s recent biography 
of Lenin ought-to end forever the theory that 
Lenin’s pure and Jofty doctrines were perverted 
by his successors. Lenin invented the whole 
thing; they have only added a few embellish- 
And his method could be used in the 
totalitarian system or—as the 
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to be thought that if a nation was internally 
sound—free, democratic, educated, with a 
reasonable prosperity reasonably well dis- 
iributed—it was immune to infection. But 
Czechoslovakia was just such a nation, and the 
Leninist jiu-jitsu upset it in a week. Incident- 
ally, the mere existence of this technique is a 
conclusive argument against the theory that 
we can prevent the atomic bomb from destroy- 
ing civilization by setting up a world govern- 
ment. In such a government Russia and its 
satellites would have to have a considerable 
part. A world government in which Commu- 
nists sat on every committee and served in 
every administrative office would be far more 
permeable to the Leninist technique fhan any 
healthy national government. It would destroy 
what we call civilization far more surely than 
the atomic bomb; for once the masters of the 
technique had established themselves in power 
it would be impossible to upset them, except 
by a palace revolution that would only sub- 
stitute Tweedledum for Tweedledee. 

The ethical values of a “civilization” grow- 
ing out of that system would be the ethical 
values it has now, Lenin may have thought he 
was a Marxist, but according to Shub he derives 
far more from the early Russian revolution- 
aries, Netchaieff and Tkacheff. Netchaieff said 
that everything that promotes the success of 
the revolution is moral, everything that hind- 
ers it is immoral. Lenin Marxized the formula 
a little; morality is whatever unites the work- 
ers around the proletariat. But what is the 
proletariat? Lenin invented the idea of the 
professional revolutionary as trustee for the 
proletariat, and ever since then morality has 
been whatever promoted the interest of the 
faction of professional revolutionaries that 
happened to be on top. The cruder Nazis blurted 
it out—right is what serves the interest of the 
State, wrong is what harms it. But whether 
they call it the State, the Revolution, or the 
Proletariat they all mean the same thing— 
all power to Our Side, and anything goes to 
get it or to keep it. The ethics of capitalist 
democracy leave much to be desired, but they 
are certainly an improvement on that. 

« * 


Echoes of Their Own Voices 


Bur there is a stronger reason for believing 
that nothing that we call civilization could 
evolve out of the present Russian system. There 
was atdeast this to be said for the Nazis—their 
doctrinal system was so absurd that often they 
did not take it seriously themselves. Russian 
totalitarianism happens to be tied to a doctrine 
which, if it does not claim to have yet discov- 
ered the Complete final truth—and sometimes it 
seems to come pretty close to claiming that—at 
least professes to possess the infallible method 
by which Truth is ascertainable. Dialectical ma- 
lerialism may seem in theory a promising tool 
for progressive discovery of the truth; but as it 
operates in practice discoverers are permitted 
to explore only in certain directions, as some 
eminent Russian scientists (not to speak of 
musicians) have found out. 

Here as in other respects Lenin brought Marx 
and Engels up to date. A recent issue of the 





SOVIET ATOM CENTER 
The City of Ulan-Ude in the Buryat-Mongolian “autonomous” Soviet 


republic is persistently reported to be the site of major 
Russian atomic reseorch 








“OKAY, HONEY, PUT IT ON” 
Herblock, Washington Post 


Injoimation Bulletin of the Russian Embassy in 
Washington contains an appreciation of Lenin 
as scientist and philosopher. (Not surprisingly, 
it turns out that Stalin is a great philosopher 
too.) “To Lenin,” the author sums up, “philos- 
ophy was a partisan science.” Thirty years of 
experience confirm that estimate; to Lenin, and 
to his disciples, Truth is what helps Our Side. 
The naive Nazis said so outright. Communists 
swathe it in Marxian dialetic but it comes to 
the same thing. I shall not attempt to define 
the nature of Truth; but a definition which 
identifies it with what is convenient to men in 
power seems to me inadequate. 


But if totalitarianism attained world-wide 
power, as the Marxist gospel insists it must, 
this is the definition everybody would have to 
accept, under penalty of torture and the firing 
squad. 1 do not see how anything like what 
we cal] civilization could grow out of that. His- 
tory would become, as Spengler once predicted, 
2 mere chronicle of palace revolutions; the do- 
ings of all! humanity except the men in power 
could be regarded only as “zoological occur- 
ences.” That prospect seems even bleaker than 
atomic wer. 


Luckily such a concept of Truth backfires. 
Plato was a totalitarian; he wanted the rulers 
of his Perfect State to deceive the people when 
they thought that the public interest required 
it; but he knew that the one thing they could 
not afford was to let themselves be deceived 
about the nature of reality. But men who get 
into the habit of deceiving the people for their 
own good (or that of their rulers) are likely 
io end by believing their own story. The late 
Joseph Goebbels, a highly intelligent man, did 
just that. There is evidence that the Russian 
Jeaders have sometimes done it too; and in their 
case the likelihood may be encouraged by the 
fear totalitarianism implants even in officials 
of high rank, who may not dare to report any- 
thing but what the men at the top want to hear. 
Frederick Osborn, reasoning from his experi- 
ence on the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, thinks that Russian agents abroad 
zre doing that, that the men in the Kremlin 
hear only the echoes of their own voices. And 
so they deceive themselves about the nature 
of realitv; they have, as Plato would put it, 
the Lie in the Soul. 


This seems to have been already responsible 
for some serious political blunders; it might 
make them easier to beat if it came to war. But 
in this country we hope it will not come to war; 
and men who hear only the echoes of their own 
voices are more likely to stumble into a war 
that even they might not really want, than men 
who understand contemporary realities. We 
can no doubt learn to live in the same world 
with men like that, but only by the exercise of 
eiernal vigilance; we could not live under them, 
The life that is lived under them is, to their 
notion, ihe highest form of civilization: but it 
is as different from what we ca]l civilization.as 
ihe life of the dinosaurs. Ours, God knows, has 
plenty of shortcomings; but so long as thinking 
is free the door is open and we can move on, 
Any war would be calamitously costly, both in 
material destruction and in human life; but no 
war is going to destroy civilization unless it 
destroys the freedom of the mind. 
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Turgenev and Cather 


FIRST LOVE. Novel 


J2 pages. 


Three Short 


$3.50. 


THE OLD BEAUTY AND OTHERS 


1 Knopf. 166 pages. $2.50. 
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accomplishing just this. 
their work does not end there. 
lived and wrote in Russia 
during the middle decades ef the Nine- 
teenth He was the most dis- 
Born inte the land- 
educated in Russia and 
professors who taught 
bi | German idealism, he later became 
Bakunin who ranted 
against idealism and advocated a rigor- 
ously materialistic philosophy. A weak - 
willed man, Turgenev vacillated 
two positions and a third, 
the nostalgically-remembered ‘lip serv- 
u previous generation of Russians 
had paid to the ideas and values of the 
Enlightenment imported by Catherine, 
the Great. I do not think you could 
call Turgenev a relativist or claim that 
he had any basic philosophy; his point- 
of-view toward life was nestalgic and 
He gave his hereines the 
strong will that he had net, as well as 


Turgenev 


century, 
satisfied of 
class, 


Germany by 


men. 
owning 


associated with 
be- 
tween these 


ce 


sentimental. 


his sentimentality and yearning for 
happiness—he gave his herees the 
ambivalence he had, as well as his 


powers of understanding without being 
able te act, his self-pitying impétence 
He had a fine, evocative style and prac- 
tically no plotting ability—his nevels 
vou the impressien of a firm, last- 
until you probe their flesh 
disturbed by ‘their flimsy; 
Yet Turgenev knew how to 
render a situation, to build characters 
that weve typical of their times, but 
not litevary types, and pit them against 
one another in scenes that become 
symbols tor the unremitting war be- 
tween the gencrations in the Russia of 
his era. We may shrink from his senti- 
mentalizing, laugh when in novel afte: 
the overhead conversation and 
the unexpected encounter of the levers 
in a garden or deserted arbor performs 
precisely the same function in the plot 

but we can only marvel at his skill 
al characterization, his ability to create 

sociological type, as surely as the-sci- 
entist creates it by assembling the evi- 
of study, in one brilliant 
anothel 


give 
ng torm 
and are 


spine 


novel 


dence ol years 


scene aite 
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UNFORTUNATELY, the three short 
novels in the present collection—First 
Love, Diary of A Superfluous Man and 


Acia—are not the best introduction to 
Turgenev. It you have read Fathers 
and Sons, Liza, Smoke or A Sports- 


man’s Sketches (the Uncle Tom’s Cabir 
of the Russian Emancipation), this 
latest collection of three hard-to-get 
works will be valuable. The first 
is the weakest of the lot, a memoir of 
affair in which a 
middle-aged man recalls a summer in 
his his own father suc- 
ceeded in seducing his “first love”; it 
is all but vapid. Diary of A Superfluous 
Man, however, reminds one of Dostoy- 
evasky's Notes From The Underground 
Again, it is the story of an abortive 


minot 


an abortive love 


youth when 


love affair in which the hero is the 
“unfortunate, utterly useless, fifth 
horse” to a team. This protagonist, 


though entering into active competi- 
tion in a tangled romance, and even 
fighting a duel for his lady, is doomed 
to have no effect whatsoever on the 
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[van Turgenev. New York: Lear. 
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hut is central and significant in 


but if a novelist’s work is to be good, he must objectivize his personal 


nbolically, give it plot and 
who succeeded, at least in 
individual conflicts 


their 





course of the affair, to bea “superfluous 
I think this is probably Tur- 
genev at his most subjective and that 
in this novella he did not manage to 
objectivize his own conflict; it is acci- 
dentally interesting because, when 
stripped of its romanticism and stagy 
posturing, the feeling is essentially a 


man 


modern one—the complete impotence 
and inutility of the individual in a 
materialistic, totalitarian society. Acia 


is the only one of these three works 
that stands alone on its artistic merit. 
It is a simple narrative, also told retro- 
spectively, of a man who met a woman 
embodying all the gratifications his 
romantic ego desired, but who lacked 
the sensibility and the will to tell. her 
that he loved her. Here is a parable 
on the underlying absurdity of the 
romantic attitude and an ail ‘but 
Jamesian conflict which reminds you 
of The Beast In The Jungte. But, at 
best, it is a small thing superbly dene, 
an ironic elegy for the romantic era. 


Y 


WILLA CATHER’S last book.is also 
a collection of three short pieces; al- 
though her publishers do not have the 
audacity to call any of them a novel, 
The Old Beauty might be considered 
such since it has scope and range. Miss 
Cather was born in Tidewater, Va., be- 
longing to a class in our society that was 
as close as Americans ever came to the 
landowning nobility Turgenev was 
born to. At an early age, Miss Cather’s 
family moved to Nebraska where their 
daughter had the formative experience 
of growing up in a cruel climate, a 
rural, democratic melting pot, a land 
that made and broke individuality. The 
conflict between herearliest aristocratic 
upbringing during the first eight, most 
crucial years of her life and the later, 
violent contrast of the plains country, 
the uncouth European neighbors, pio- 
neering democracy, as surely set the 
her life as Turgenev’s. conflict 
between aristocratic idealism and revo- 
lutionar, determined his 


mold of 


materialism 


caree 


THESE TWO AUTHORS were na- 
tives of countries outside the Eurepean 
tradition, reacting against it and in- 
fluenced by it. Their basic values are 
those of Europe's aristocracy and their 
shared attitude of nostalgia for the 
stable forms of the past looks back to 
a civilization from which they were 
alienated. Turgenev, the bolder spirit 
if the weaker will, sought a new.-gen- 
eration, named it “nihilist,” uncovered 
his own materialistic devil. Miss Cather 
romanticised the growth of the indi- 
vidual out of the great, Middlewestern 
prairie and the chastisements of ‘the 
frontier, then set this individual against 
the upstart, commercial materialism 
that invaded the Middlewest and 
dramatized the destruction of the will. 
Like Turgenev, her strongest characters 
are her heroines and her essential story 
is of the fall of man. She is a conscious 
traditionalist, and so was he, but Miss 


FRANKLIN BARDIN 


Cather looks 
tage point ol 


backward from the van- 
a materialist present of 
which she is regrettably a part, while 
Turgenev looks forward from one of 
the last strongholds of the old Russian 
aristocracy toward a materialist future 
that attracts him but of which he is no 
part. Their despite the differ- 
ences in and own ig- 
norance of Russian, share a liking fo 
coloristic effects and are frequently 
used by both atithors to evoke a mood. 
Miss Cather has much greater plotting 
skill than Turgenev and her forms are 
the better it; so in the last 
story in the volume before us there is 
as clumsy and dishonest a device as 
any I can think of is used to 
advance the narrative and join a gap 
of years. This flaw is the Horatio Alger 
technique—Miss Cather has her pro- 
tagonist actually rise to power after 
rescuing a millionaire’s daughter from 
drowning!—and it is as significant an 
error in plotting as Turgenev’'s astound- 
ing reiteration of similarly outworn 
devices. For both authors use elichés 
of their age: one employs the romantic 
devices and the other the devices of 
the American story of success and the 
“ten, twent’, thirt’” melodrama. Yet 
both were sufficiently artists to drama- 
tize the conflict between the values 
they love and those that threaten them 
and to recognize their own failure in 
the death of the individuals they 
create. 

In The Old Beauiy, Miss Cather has 
written a magnificently Jamesian stery 
of the last year of a famous beauty of 
the ’Nineties. The story is told through 
the eyes of an old man, a gentle snob. 
The beauty has known many famous 
men—whom she did not understand at 
the time they were infatuated with her 
and whom she tries to understand 
retrospectively by reading their books 
—and now she has outlived her times. 
She fears the encroachments of the 
materialistic present, but she does not 
understand it—she is as bewildered 
and as uncomprehending as ever. In 
life she has been only a beautiful eb- 
ject to be admired and not touched and 
it is her poor luck to die in an age 
that cannot keep its hands off 
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heavily in this story—one cannot help 
but feel that James would have made 
a novel of it, that there would have 
been more than one great scene, that 
the companion, a Jamesian character 
if there ever was, would have become 
a human being and not a type, the 
English family would have been more 
skillfully used as foils, the narrator 
would have been more of a point-of- 
view and less of a satirical device. In 
The Best Years, Miss Cather returns to 
Nebraska and telis a plaintive story of 
a charming, innocent school teacher 
whom the frontier killed and her 
mother who in later years lived a life 
of ease after her husband and sons be- 
came wealthy in the materialist world 
—the mother is not inclined to re- 
member the child she lost, the indi- 
vidual of the family, but rather wishes 
te spend her days in pitying seli- 
dramatization. Here Turgeney — and 
his “superfluous man’’—peer over our 
shoulder as we read. Here is-the same 
wilfulmess, the same sentimentalization 
of self, the same weakness of character, 
this time as a result of a material suc- 
cess. Turgenev would not have been 
able to round it off like that, to tie it 
up neatly—James would not have been 
as tidy, he would have insisted on a 
lifelike leose-end. 

A similar strength. a similar weak- 
ness—these authors even share a simi- 
lar ghost. Turgenev served as one of 
Henry James’ masters, but the pupil 
built more firmly, with a clearer eye 
and .a finer sensibility —a stauncher 
will—than his master. Willa Cather 
stems from Henry James; she writes 
more simply than he, her statement is 
less complex and, it seems to me, less 
valuable. James, standing between, 
tewers over them. He was not a senti- 
mentalist..He saw the clash they did, 
as The Iwory Tower attests.. He under- 
stood their dilemma in a way in whieh 
neither of them would have _ been 
capable. They were novelists of nos- 
talgia who used social insight to il- 
lustrate their ends; he was a novelist 
of social insight who used nostalgia to 
illustrate his ends. It is a difference 
worth pondering. 

(John Franklin Bardin, novelist and 
critic, writes frequently for The New 
Leader literary section.) 
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Zz The Stitch of Grief 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 
SELECTED POEMS. By Vernon Watkins. New York: New Directions. $3, 


published in England, and New Directions is to be congratulated for making 


T HIS is a selection from the two volumes of Vernon Watkins that have been 


the author of the powerful, almost epic Ballad of the Mari Lwyd available here. 
Watkins, like Dylan Thomas, is a Welsh poet and like Thomas is close to the tradi- 
tion of those great Seventeenth Century poets, also of Welsh extracion, Donne, 
Herbert and Vaughan. As in Thomas, the melange of shanties seating, 4 folklore and 


ritual forms the substructure of Vernon 
Watkins’ work, but, unlike Thomas, 
Watkins is not given to the Freudian 
froth and “free association” image 
manufacture that, so to speak, starts 
Thomas's poems off in the middle and 
quickly exhausts them, so that they 
seem to end before their conclusion. 
Thomas's power is in the sudden blast 
and then the wild upward splash of 
spume; his detonator is the wealth of 
Welsh lore that fuses with his passion 
to produce a poetry, in an age which 
has been announced as “the end of 
feeling,” that does not whine, nor dance, 
silly straw man fashion, over the col- 
lapsing bridge, but is naked and thrilling. 
* - > 

VERNON WATKINS is working the 
same rich vein of Welsh tradition and 
Christian symbolism, but his lines, less 
tight and closely packed than Thomas’s, 
strive for different effects. Watkins is 
sprawling and relaxed, reaching a tone 
that is often both lyrical and philosophic 
(this is Watkins’s real merit and con- 
tribution), treating of the same theme 
that obsesses Dylan Thomas: the 
eschatology of death and resurrection 
which, of course, is treated Christianly 
as the birth mystery through original 
sin and the Easter or resurrection 
through death of the body—what Hop- 
kins meant when he wrote in the last 
stanza of The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land: “Let him easter in us, be @ 
dayspring to the dimness of us, be a 
crimson-cresseted east.” 

It is interesting to see what Thomas 
and Watkins make of this theme that 
both take, more directly perhaps, from 
Donne’s last sermon: 

Wee have a winding sheete in our 
Mothers wombe which grows with us 
from our conception, and wee come 

to seeke a grave ... So when the 
wombe hath discharged us, yet we 
ave bound to it by cordes of flesh 

. We celebrate our own funeralls 
with cries, even at our birth 

This is the theme of Thomas’ title 
poem of his last book: Death and 
Entrances: 

On almost the incendiary eve 





When at your lips and keys, 

Locking, wrlocking, the murdered 
strangers weave, 
One who is most unknown. . . 
And it is the theme of the long poem, 

Ballad of the Mari Lwydd, which is 
the major poem of Watkin’s work to 
date. The poem takes its ostensible 
departure from a custom still prac- 
ticed in Wales: the carrying of a 
ribbon-bedecked wooden horse’s head 
by a group of singers, on New Year’s 
Eve, from house to house. The singers 
challenge, at each house, the inmates 
to a rhyming contest, and if a person 
in a house fails to match rhyme for 
singers’ rhyme, the wanderers, carry- 
ing their horse's head, invade the house 
for food and drink. . . And the New 
Year breaking-in, and the singers 
bursting into houses with their horse’s 
head, are quickly transformed from 
sexual imagery to the imagery of birth, 
or Christianly understood by Watkins, 
the Fall, death: “What shudders free 
from the shroud so white?...” And 
the refrain throughout the ballad: 
Chalice and Wafer, Wine and Bread 
And the picklock, picklock, picklock 
tread 
announces the ontological fall, from 
essential being to human being, and 
here is the perverse and unlawful 
picklock: 
Lazarus comes through in a shroud 

so white 
Out of the hands of the clock. | 

Throughout the poems the most ob- 

sessive image is the common needle 
and thread: She drew his lightning to 
the needle’s eye” — “How all his words 
followed an unknown needle!” —“Rip- 
ping the stitch of grief, The white 
sheet under the frosted glass.”—“Fly 
to the centre, to a needle’s fate.” This 
is the winding sheet in the womb, to 
which we are stitched, which permits 
a certain propitiation of ritual and 
movement, and holds us strictly to 
account for whatever Grace we achieve 
before it gathers us “into the ertifice 
of eternity.” 





The Narrow Corridor 


Reviewed by JERZY GLIKSMAN 


ESCAPE FROM THE PIT. By Renya Kulkielko. 
Sharon Books, 


Lewisohn. New York: 


Foreword by Ludwig 
189 pages. $2.50. 


HE story of the annihilaiton of Polish Jewry by the Germans, as told by Renya 

I Kulkielko, is well known and yet every new book about this great catastrophe, 
especially those that are sincere and honest, must. be greeted. 

It will never be possible to exhaust in words the whole immensity of the 

calamity, and there will always remain a gap between what really happened and 


what the human mind can grasp, and language tell. 


to provide us with a full picture of the 
tragedy and she does not generalize. 
She tells us simply of her personal ex- 
periences, the suffering of her family. 
of her friends, of her comrades, and 
she creates in this way a most typical 
pattern of Jewish life in Poland under 
German occupation. 

WHEN THE WAR broke out. Renya 
Kulkielko was fifteen years old. In 
the small town of Jedrzejow. near 
Kielce, she could watch, day by day. 
the German cruelty towards the Jew- 
ish population —the plundering, tor- 
menting and killing of innocent people. 

Renya is one of the happy exceptions 
who survived. She ows her salvation 
to her “Aryan look,” to many miracu- 
lous coincidences and to a few courage- 
ous and good people who under the 
hardest circumstances did not lose 
their will to help others. Among these 
helpful people, we find first the young 
Jewish fighters from the underground, 
and then some Poles and even a few 
Germans. Renya does not deny those 
people their merits while she speaks 
broadly about the crimes of others — 
Poles, Ukranians; she mentions frankly 
the base behavior of some Jews. 

This is not a literary work, styled 
and devised for effect; Renya tells her 
story with simplicity and natural 
strength. Perhaps, due to this, the 
book is the more convincing. What 
makes the reader especially sym- 
pathetic to the book is undoubtedly 
the character of its author as it reveals 
itself in the work of Renya: her cour- 
age, sensibility, modesty, idealism, her 
love for friends, etc. The author never 
stresses her own merits; she does not 
make a heroine of herself. She does 
not even hide the moments of her own 
weakness. 

The young girl had to pass all the 
possible hardships: she fled from the 
Ghetto; disguised as a Polish girl, she 
worked for some time for a _ half- 
German family as a maid-servant; she 
was the inhabitant of a Zionist Kibutz 


Renya Kulkielko does not try 





in Bendzin and transported weapons 
from Warsaw; she took part in the 
fighting during the period of final de- 
portations; she was caught by the 
Gestapo with a forged passport and 
tortured inhumanly; she fled the prison 
and lived in a bunker at a Polish 
peasant’s farm; she illegally crossed 
the Slovakian border and — finally ~ 
managed to flee her tormentors and 
find heaven and comfort in a Kibutz 
in Palestine. Writing this book is per- 
haps the final act of her struggle and 
of her vengeance. 


In the sad days of horror, she strived 
to survive to be able to tell the truth 
about the criminal activities of the 
fascists. She has accomplished this 
duty honestly and successfully. 

* > » 


THIS 3OOK is one of those numere 
ous memoirs which we find now in the 
cocumentary literature of the world, 
and which reflect the darkest events 
of the last war. Each of these books is 
only a tiny fragment of the painful his- 
tory of our epoch, but altogether they 
form a great epos of our century. 


Every one of these books describes 
only a segement of the reality as seen 
by the author —eye-witnessed in the 
narrow corridor of his own experiences 
and observations. But altogether they 
reflect the inner and actual truth of 
these happenings: the danger hidden 
in the bosom of totalitarianism. the 
threat which it brings to the freedom 
and to the lives of millions of human 
creatures — and the necessity of fight- 
ing it to its very end. 


(Jerzy Glicksman is the author of 
“Tell the West.”) 





The Great Man in History 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 


TEACH YOURSELF HISTORY LIBRARY. Edited by A. L. Rowse. George 
Philip & Son, London, and Macmillan Co., New York, 1948. 


T has long been taken for granted that history books, if they are to be “scientifi- 
cally” solid and replete with scholarly details, cannot appeal to or interest the 


general reading public. 


Only the current brand of what passes for historical 


fiction and, at times, some more readable biography of a historic figure, manages 
to attract the attention of readers beyond the few men whose professional purview 


encompasses the events of yesteryear. 
on the unique educational values that 
the past has for the generations of 
today and tomorrow; while at the 
same time a well-written history may 
tadiate fascination and drama un- 
equaled by the best of the belletrists 
énd dramaturges. 

With the rapid growth of adult edu- 
cation programs and with the con- 
Unuing faith of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
vation in education as a panacea for 
the ills that beset our globe, it is only 


—— 


Re For the purpose of this review, 
"e following 5 volumes were con- 
syle » ° 

sulted: Maurice Ashley: Louis XIV 


and the Greatness of France: Sir 
Charles G. Robertson, Chatham and 
the British Empire; James A. William- 
Son, Cook and the Opening of the 
Pacific; J. Hampden Jackson: Clemen- 
ceau and the Third Republic; Basil 
Williams, Botha, Smuts and South 
Africa ($2 each). 


BER, }1, 1948 
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Yet it is almost too commonplace to dwell 








natural that an attempt should be 
made to produce a series of “histori- 
ries” that would be popular, readable, 
and appealing, without sacrificing the 
more serious, academic virtues of his- 
toriographic scholarship. Such an at- 
tempt has now been undertaken under 
the direction of A. L. Rowse, of Ox- 
ford University, who has secured the 
collaboration of a number of eminent 
historians and competent scholars, such 
as G. F. Hudson, Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, J. Hampden Jackson, Mau- 
rice Ashley, B. H. Sumner, J. L. Ham- 
mond, Max Beloff — to mention a few 
almost at random. And the key to this 
Teach Yourself History L‘brary, as it 
is called, is in Professor Rowse’s own 
words, “the intention by way of a 
biography of a great man to open up 
a significant historical theme.” Some 
fifty volumes, about 250 pages each, 
are in preparation; the first dozen or 





so have already been published, and 
those which the Macmillan Company 
have made available in this country 
appear to convey a sufficient idea of 
the series to serve as a specimen of 
the method employed. (*) 


One thing is clear beyond any doubt: 
the Teach Yourself History set is 
superbly readable and well-balanced 
in presentation. It does not sacrifice 
history for the purpose of commercial 
success; nor does it indulge in intra- 
professional axe-grinding and casuis- 
tics for the demonstration of some par- 
ticular thesis. While the quality of 
the narrative is bound to vary (this 
reviewer was particularly impressed 
by Mr. Jackson’s CLEMENCEAU and 
M. Ashley’s LOUIS XIV), all the vol- 
umes are competently handled and 
benefit by the assignment of subjects 
to a number of specialists. In virtually 
all instances, the authors have in- 
cluded worth-while references to the 
most famous memoirs and monographs 
pertaining to their subject and have 
made useful allusions to more con- 
temporary practices. As popular texts, 
the volumes are useful indeed. But 
that in itself is no adequate test of 
the experiment which the Rowse series 
represents. 


Now it must first be stated that the 
adage of teaching history through the 
lives of “Great Men” is, strictly speak- 
ing, not being followed by the authors 
who contribute to this Library. Each 
of them has a sufficient sense of pro- 
portion to digress periodicaly from the 
destiny of his hero to give a more 
general tableau of society in his days. 
And yet the result is invariably one 
of a historical sequence constructed 
around, dependent upon, and condi- 
tioned by, the Great Man. 


» » * 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE HUMAN 
interest element will make the series 
more welcome to the average reader. 
Undoubtedly the spicing of the récit 
with accounts of the kings’ mistresses 
and illegitimate offsprings will widen 
the range of the potential audience, 
And there is assuredly need for greater 
emphasis than most historians have in 
the past been prone to realize, on cul- 
tural facets and the human touch to 
make history more than a dreary roster 
of battles, treaties, kings, dates, and 
names — which it emphatically is not, 
In these respects the present series 
scores a success. 

But what is the effect which this 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Reviewed by JAMES RORTY 


THE ROAD TO SURVIVAL. By William Vogt. With an introduction by 
Bernard Baruch. New York: William Sloan Associates. 288 pages. $4.00. 


on a sustained yield basis, would be sufficient to support only about a hundred 


T HE carrying capacity of the American land, if our agriculture were conducted 


million people gt a high standard of living. So, at least, believes Mr. Vogt 
who, of course, could be wrong. But on July 1, 1947-0our population was 143,414,000. 


And in addition to some 40 million surplus Americans, we 


most of western Europe. The Japanese, 
too, have come to dinner; by 1950 there 
will be 79 millions of them, 3 million 
more than there were before Hiroshima 
And the Chinese. And the Greeks. All 
of them we must feed. 

Mr. Vogt prefers this to an atomic 
or bacterial war, but he doesn’t like it 
He doesn’t think our dwindling re 
serves of soil capital can take it—not 
for very long—and with this judgment 
few informed persons will disagree 

The Road to Survival re-affirms the 
bad news, long suspected by conserva- 
tionists and demographers and recently 
so effectively popularized by Fairfield 
Osborn, that Malthus may have been 
right—more or less. But in his role 
as an ccologist, whose field of study is 
the total life pattern of the planet, 
Vogt goes much further, both for better 
and for worse. If only for the courage 
and imaginative largeness of his at- 
tempt, he deserves a good deal of the 
applause he has been receiving from 
reviewers. But he also will deserve 
the more critical going-over he will 
almost certainly get when a few com- 
petent technical reviewers catch up 
with the book 

* * *. 

UNFORTUNATELY, Vogt suffers 
from a fault not uncommon among 
specialists turned evangelists; he de- 
claims with the same impassioned as- 
surance whether he is writing about 
the Eskimo curlew, about which, as 
a trained ornithologist, he presumably 
knows a good deal, or about the con- 
servation of the TVA about which he 
seemingly knows almost nothing ex- 
cept what he has heard from prepared 
witnesses. And since most of the mem- 
bers of the Book of the Month Club 
are equally uninformed on both sub- 
jects, they won’t know when he is 
talking sense and when he is not. 

The confusion is aggravated by the 
fact that Vogt is a forceful and elo- 
quent writer. Here is a sample of his 
style 

2 Two curves — of population and 
the means of survival have long since 
crossed. Ever more rapidly they are 
drawing apart. The farther they are 
separated the more difficult will it be 
to draw them together again. Every- 
where, or nearly everywhere, about the 
earth we see the results of their di- 


vergence. The crumbling ruins of two 
wars mark their passing. The swollen 
bellies of hungry babies, from San 


Salvador to Bengal, dot the space be- 
tween them. Parching fevers and rack- 
ing coughs, from Osorno to Seo 
cry aloud the cleavage between th 
curve The angry muttering of mob 
like the champing of jungle peccaries 
is a swelling echo of their passing 

“The direction of these curves and 
the muse 
are not likely to be changed in the 
proximate future. Their direction is 
fixed for some decades . .. The human 
race is caught in a situation as con- 
crete as a pair of shoes two sizes too 
small. We must understand that, and 
stop blaming economic systems, the 
weather, bad luck, or callous saints 
This is the beginning of wisdom, and 
the first step on the long road back. 

“The second step is dual — the con- 
trol of population and the restoration 
of resources... .” 


‘ry they write across the eart! 


{n essence this is an imaginative para- 
phrase of the conclusion reached by 
many contemporary students, including 
the well-known demographer Frank 
W. Notestein. What is chiefly the 
matter with it is the phrase that I 


I 


were helping to feed 


have italicized. Presumably what Vogt 


means by “aot blaming economic sys- 
tems” is that it wouldn’t necessarily 
put us on the road to survival to swap 
yur senescent monopoly capitalism and 
pressure group democracy for a to- 


talitarian police state a point which 
‘lsewhere, and with which 
me readily agrees. He also insists 
that the more basic ecological limits 
and potentials must ultimately over- 


he makes 


ride rootless “economic” dogmas—and 
gain one must agree. 

Obviously, economic systems are im- 
portantly to blame for the destruction 
of soil resources. It was the pre-Civil 
War slave economy that helped to 
enthrone King Cotton and thereby ex- 
port much of the rather meagre soil 
fertility of the South. It was and is 
our land tenure system that accounts 
for much of the wastage of our soil and 
our forests. It is the trustification of 
the fertilizer industry that accounts 
in some degree for the slow maturing 
of fertilizer technology and the lag 
in its application to the development of 
4 permanent, soil conserving agricul- 
ture 

>. . 

BUT THE POINT at which Vogt’s 
ecology becomes really questionable is 
his failure to recognize the role of 
modern science and technology in the 
construction of new climax ecologies in 
which man and nature are teamed in 
creative partnership. It is this failure, 
one suspects, that accounts for his 
startlingly low estimate of the carrying 
capacity of the American land. The 
ablest soil scientist I know — a man 
for whom, incidentally, Vogt has great 
admiration — believes that merely by 
the application of existing scientific 
and technological resources, including 
the efficient utilization of improved 
mineral fertilizer reserves, American 
agriculture could be made to support 
not 100 million but closer to 300 million 
people, without destruction of soil cap- 
ital. Substantial progress has been 
made by TVA’s agronomists, chemical 
engineers and administrators, in col- 
laboration with the land grant colleges 
xf the seven Valley states, in working 
yut the technique of this application, 

[In scores of Valley counties, worn- 
yut hill farms that Vogt would have 
vanted returned to forest, and their 
jisplaced occupants evacuated to parts 
not specified, have been brought to 
high levels of stabilized, permanent 
Gullied 
pastures that formerly wouldn’t feed 


broom sedge 


21 beef antmal to every ten acres, have 
been limed and phosphated until they 
now carry a cow to the acre. More and 
more grass has been substituted for 
summer row crops. Erosion has been 
checked. Water has been held in the 
soil. Gullies have been healed. Crop 
yields have been trebled and quad- 
rupled and farm income multiplied 
five-fold. Both the biotic and the eco- 
nomic dimensions of the Valley ecology 
have been enlarged and its human 
carrying capacity thereby increased. 
This is the collaborative TVA and 
State Extension Service “test-demon- 
stration program” that has been ex- 
tended to 58,000 farms in the Valley 
and in over a score of states outside the 
valley. TVA’s contribution to this com- 
prehensive, balanced ecological recon- 
struction includes the provision of re- 
search that has repeatedly broken 
technical, economic, and agronomic 
bottlenecks. Its experimental fertili- 
zers, less than fifteen years after the 


start of the chemical and engineering 
research and production at Muscle 
Shoals, have already begun to spark 
what amounts to a revolution in the 
postwar fertilizer industry. Its hay- 
drier and trailer-thresher have helped 
to raise the carrying capacity of the 
hill farms that are now growing grass 
and small grains instead of corn. Its 
proven methods of community organi- 
zation underly the sensational success 
of the Community [Improvement con- 
tests that have been sweeping the 
Valley recently and spreading to other 
areas. 

Thousands of American and foreign 
agronomists and conservationists have 
watched the development of this pro- 
gram and have testified to its success 
in terms of soil and water conservation 
and ecological rehabilitation. Yet con- 
cerning the TVA, Vogt writes: 

“Thus far there seems little doubt 
that TVA has been less than satisfac- 
tory as a method of land management. 
For years its officials virtually excluded 
the Soil Conservation Service from the 
Valley, and therefore conservation had 
lagged far behind much of the coun- 
try. Its forestry program, according to 
reliable observers, bas been badly fum- 
bled, and its wildlife program — apart 
from fisheries—appears to be not 
much better. It has ‘controlled’ floods, 
not by holding water in the soil where 
it will do the most good, but by per- 
manently submerging more than three- 
quarters of the land it was designed to 
protect. Its much touted recreational 
development has often been tawdry. 
Fishing or boating on its drawn-down 
waters, surrounded by miles of stinking 
mud-banks, is about as satisfying as 
playing baseball in a factory yard. Its 
so-called ‘multiple purpose’ dams 
would be better named ‘cross- 


’” 


purpose dams’. 
* * - 

IT IS DISTRESSING to encounter 
these narrow, ill-informed, and crudely 
partisan judgments in a book that in 
other respects does a most valuable 
job of popular education 

Of course TVA’s land management 
work has been less than satisfactory. 
Test-demonstration farms and areas 
are good, bad, and indifferent — like 
the soil conservation districts set up by 
the Soil Conservation Service, which 
has done much excellent work, but 
many of whose paper achievements 
would scarcely stand up under realistic 
analysis. It may well be argued — at 
least it has been argued—that the test- 
demonstration technique is sounder 
ecologically as well as more practical 
in economic terms and more democratic 
in political terms. And it does ac- 
complish the basic conservation ob- 
jectives of checking erosion and holding 
the water in the soil. Vogt could have 
established this fact to his own satisfac- 
tion by a brief field trip into Georgia. 
There the Soil Conservation Service 
holds sway over most of the state ex- 
cept the twelve counties lying within 
the Tennessee watershed,—which inci- 
dentally appears as a blank space on 
the SCS map, showing the spread of 
soil conservation work in this country, 
Yet H. L. Wingate, president of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau, testified before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry that “the most outstand- 
ing job that has been done in soil con- 
servation and soil building has been 
done in those 12 counties—the poorest 
county of these 12 is better than any 
of the other counties in the state out- 
side of the TVA setup.” 

Has TVA’s forestry and wildlife pro- 
grams been “badly fumbled”? On the 
contrary; competent experts believe 
that TVA’s forestry department has 
made a significant beginning on the 
difficult task of getting sustained yield 
forest practices established on private 
forests and farm woodlands that ac- 






VOGT: Soil and the Future 


counts for 83 percent of the foreste 
area of the Valley. What would Vogt 
have had TVA do? Sit back and yelj 
for federal and state ownership 9 
forest lands and/or a law restricting 
cutting, meanwhile letting the timbe 
butchers do their worst? 

By proving that the Valley’s forests 
can be made to return, on a sustained 
yield basis, several times their present 
income to their owners, TVA has added 
the esential economic motivation need. 
ed to construct a genuinely compre. 
hensive ecological rehabilitation—ani 
without asking the Valley’s share oj 
Vogt’s 40 million surplus Americans ty 
Grop dead. 

As for TVA’s recreational develop. 
ment, which Vogt attempts to snob off 
this afternoon I shall dodge the motor 
boat regatta on Norris Lake, which will 
display a fraction of the $13,000,000 the 
misguided Valley people have invested 
in recreation facilities on the TVA 
lakes. Instead I shall put my canoe in 
a quiet cove, filled with clear green 
water and paddle many miles through 
one of the loveliest wildernesses on 
this continent. Vogt, here, doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. 

* * ~ 

ON THE OTHER HAND, he presum- 
ably does know what he’s talking about 
when he writes, in a terrifying chapter 
entitled “A Continent Slides to Ruin” 
about the ecological dilemma of our 
neighbor republics in central and South 
America. There, as chief of the Con- 
servation Section of the Pan-American 
Union, he writes from first-hand ob- 
servation and knowledge. 

Undoubtedly Vogt’s free-wheeling 
censoriousness—at one point he refers 
casually to “the pork-barreling and 
shocking incompetence of the US. 
Engineers and the Reclamation Serv- 
ice’”—will cause raised eyebrows among 
his more sober and less literary col- 
leagues. But since ecology is a very 
young science and above all needs a 
public, the purists can perhaps afford 
to forget their qualms. Does a Book- 
of-the-Month Club Selection play a 
role in the total ecology of our society? 
It certainly does. 

(James Rorty is the well-known av- 
thority on public power, reclamation 
and allied projects. Among his many 
books is “Tomorrow's Food.”) 


PEN POINTS 


Despite notoriously bad service 
the Long Island Railroad lost no 
time filing schedules for higher com- 
mutation rates. Trains may stop cold 
in their tracks, but rate-hikes go on 
just the same. 


* * * 





Southern Democrats are opposed 
to revision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
as well as the civil-rights program. 
Only a very tight noose around la- 
bor’s neck as well will satisfy them. 

Eisenhower’s plea to veterans 0 
keep our nation united has a some- 
what hollow ring. It would ring truer 
if army, navy and air corps brass 
set an example. 

* . * 

Britain’s default with respect 
sterling balances held in London 
by her former administration in Pa- 
lestine is of a piece with her entiré 
anti-Zionist program. How she ez- 
pects to retain her sterling charactet 
when she tarnishes it so assiduously 
is a mystery. 

. - + 

Any housewife can teach the Com 
munists that frequent purges mili 
tate against a constructive progra™ 
Too much housecleaning leaves little 
time or inclination for the finef 
things of life. 
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In Thriller 





James Stewart and Joan Chandler in a scene from “Rope” 
at the Globe Theatre. 





“LUXURY - LINER” 
AT THE CAPITOL 


“Luxury Liner,” MGM’s Techni- 
color musical starring George 
Brent, Jane Powell, Lauritz 
Melchior, Frances Gifford, Ma- 
rina Keshetz, and Xavier Cugat 
and his rhumba band, is now at 
the Capitol Theatre. 

Anything can happen on an 
ocean liner, and does, in “Luxury 
Liner.’ George Brent portrays 
the handsome sea captain who 
stumbles over a stowaway and 
falls into romance, while Jane 
Powell creates a first-class mess 
as his beautiful and mischievous 
daughter. Frances Gifford is the 
Captain’s heartbeat, while Lauritz 
Melchior portrays a devil-may- 
care opera singer who discovers 
he is a terror with the ladies. 
Marina Koshetz sings some of the 
workl’s outstanding music, while 
Xavier Cugat is the ship’s musi- 
cal maestro. 

The accompanying in-person 
show stars Gene Krupa and his 
orehestra, featuring Dolores Haw- 
kins and the Jazz Trio. 


OPENS 





“TWO GUYS FROM TEXAS” | 


IN 3RD WEEK AT STRAND 


“Two Guys ‘From Texas, 
Warner Bros.’ Technicolor musical 
starring Dennis Morgan and Jack 
Carson, has begun a 3rd week at 
the N. Y. Strand Theatre. 

The accompanying “in person” 
show features CBS’s “Winner 
Take All” prize quiz show with 
Quizmaster Bill Cullen offering 
$5,000 in jackpot prizes. Alvy 
West and his Little Band, songs- 
tress Carol Ames and comedian 
Cy Reeves are other “in person” 
attractions. 


“THE EMPEROR WALTZ” 
IN BROOKLYN 

The romance, songs and merri- 
ment of Bing Crosby in “The 
Emperor Waltz” is now in its sec- 
ond week at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre. Joan Fontaine is 
co-starred with Crosby in this 
lush Technicolor production. 

“Speed to Spare,” the other side 
of the program, features Richard 
Arlen, staging a comeback, and 
Jean Roge rs. 

“The Emperor Waltz” eoncerns 
an American traveling salesman | 


(Crosby) and the Austrian count- | 
ee 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
| terna) organizations are re 
quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT 
Phone SPring 7.8260. New 
| Leeder Theatrical Depart- 














, Meni, 7 East 15th St.. N. Y. C. 
a 2 


| 





| revue, 
| 


| ess (Miss Fontaine) to whom he 
sells a bill of goods, with the help 
| of his unaristocratic dog, Buttons. 


“TAP ROOTS” - CONTINUES 
AT THE CRITERION 


“Tap Roots,” a Walter Wanger 
Technicolor production released 
by Universal-International, cur- 
rently on the screen of Loew’s 
Criterion Theatre, is now in its 
3rd week. 

“Tap Roots” is the 
story of a pre-Civi] War rebel- 
lion against Federal authority 
in a remote southern Mississippi 
County. The film stars Van 
Heflin, Susan Hayward and Boris 
Karloff. Seen in prominent sup- 
porting roles are Julie London, 
Ward Bond, Richard Long and 
Whitfield Connor. 


“A DATE WITH JUDY” IN 


graphic 





\6TH WEEK AT MUSIC HALL 


Radio City Music Hall’s screen 
attraction, “A Date With Judy,” 
starring Wallace Beery, Jane 
Powell, Elizabeth Taylor, Carmen 
Miranda, Xavier Cugat and Rob- 
ert Stack, is now in its 6th week. 

With its film, the Music Hall is 
also continuing its gala stage 
“Jubilee,” 2 tribute to 
New York’s golden anniversary 
celebration. 
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‘TO BEGIN 3 WEEKS SEASON, 
SEPT. 18TH 


The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo will begin its three week, 
popular-priced 10th Anniversary 
season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday evening, 
September 18th. 

Prima Ballerina Mia Slavenska 
will make her first appearance 
with the famous dance company, 
after an absence of five years, 
when she appears in the first 
ballet of the opening night’s pro- 
gram, “Les Sylphides.” The re- 
vival of Leonide Massine’s sym- 
phonic ballet, “The Seventh Sym- 
phony,” will have Prima Ballerina 
Alicia Markova and Danseurs 
Frederic Franklin and Anton 
Dolin in the principal roles. When 
Alexandra Danilova, Alicia Mark- 
ova, Mia Slaenskav and Nathalie 
Krassoska appear in “Pas De 
Quatre,” the third offering of the 
evening, it will mark the first | 
time in 103 years that four dancers 
in full Prima 
have appeared 
work. “Pas De Quatre” was origi- | 
nally danced by Prima Ballerinas | 
Taglioni, Grisi, Ceritto and Grahn 
in 1845 at a command perform- 
ance for Queen Vic toria. The final 
work of the evening’s program of 
four ballets, “Gaite Parisienne,’ 
will star Prima Ballerina Alex- 
andra. Danilova and Danseurs 
Frederic Franklin and Leon Dan- 
ielian. The ballet, which was first 
presented to American audiences 
as the final ballet of the Ballet 
Russe’s opening night program in 
1938, has been re-staged by its 
choreographer, Leonide Massine. 

The entire program on Satur- 
day evening, with the exception 
of “Pas De Quatre,” duplicates 
the program of the Bailet Russe 
de Monte Carlo when it made its 
American debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1938. It 
was during this season that Amer- 
ican audiences saw Alicia Mark- 
ova, Mia Slavenska and Frederic 
Franklin for the first time. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo will play its three week 
engagement, through October 10, 
at a $3 to .60 price scale, tax in- 
cluded. Evening performances 
will begin at 8:15 and matinees 
at 2:15. There will be matinee 
performances on Saturdays and 
Sundays and no performances on 
Mondays. 


“SORRY WRONG NUMBER” 
HOLDS AT PARAMOUNT 





York Paramount, “Sorry, Wrong 
Number” is in its second week at 
that theatre. The Hal Wallis pro- 


heard radio thriller co-stars Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and Burt Lan- 
caster. In its first week at the 
Paramount “Sorry, Wrong Num- 
ber” is running ahead of “The Big 
Clock” and “A Foreign Affair” 


Spangled Rhythm,” set the Para- 


In person at the theatre are 
Carmen Cavallaro and his or- 





Larry Storch. 
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Ballerina _ status | 
in the historic | - 


of the 1948 season at the New | 


duction, adapted from the widely | 


and has been exceeded in attend- | 
ance by only six films since “Star | 


mount opening week record in | 
1943. 


| MELCHIOR GIFORD F 


chesira, The Martin Brothers and | 








| At Brooklyn Paramount 








Bing Crosby and Joan Fontaine 
| stars of Paramount's “The 
seanstentant Waltz.” 


MUSICAL REVUE TO OPEN 
| AT CORORET THEATRE 


The Coronet Theatre, which has 
been dark since last week, when 
“Angel in the Wings” closed a 
| successful run, will reopen on 
| Wednesday evening (Sept. 15) 
| with another intimate revue 
| called “Small Wonder.” This new 
musical will be the first produc- 
tion effort of George Nichols 3rd. 

Featured in the small but tal- 
ented cast will be Tom Ewell, 


who made a popular and critical 
success in “John Loves Mary”; 
Alice Pearce, noted supper club 
comedienne, who was most rec- 
ently seen in “Look Ma, I’m 
Dancin’’ Mary MeCarty and 
Hayes Gordon, remembered for 
standout perfermanees in the 
shortlived “Sleepy Hollow”; 
Chandler Cowles, co-producer of 
“The Medium” and “The Tele- 
phone,” who also had an im- 
portant role in “Call Me Mister”; 
Virginia Oswald, Marilyn Day, 
Joan Diener, Jonathan Lucas, J. 
C. McCord, Joan Mann, Kate 
Friedlich, Mort Marshall, Tommy 
Rall, Evelyn Taylor, Jack Cassidy 
and Bill Ferguson. 





Carmen Miranda appeers in 
“A Date With Judy” 2 
the Music Hall. 








ROXY HOLDS SHOW 


The Roxy Theatre’s triple entexre 
tainment program with the 20th 
Century-Fox Technicolor film, 
“That Lady in Ermine” on thé 
screen, Frances Langford and Ji 
Hall, Jerry Colonna and Jere 
Murad’s Harmonicats on the vae 
riety stage, and the revue, tone 
Merry Widow” on the ice stag 
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Dateline Athens 


From PYRRHUS J. RUCHES 


* To the Editor: 


HE American public found itself on the horns of a dilemma when the rather 
peculiar situation prevailing among certain American journalistic circles in 


Athens became the cause of a heated controversy between American Mission 


Head Dwight Griswold and Herald Tribune Correspondent Homer Bigart. The con- 


troversy reached the stage where Bigart, a correspondent of a conservative organ, 


charged that Yugoslavia was a paradise compared to Greece, that more journalistic 


freedom existed in Titoslavia than in Greece, that the absence of an effective anti- 


Tito movement proves the broad popular support of the Tito regime, contrasted 


to the unpopularity of the Greek Government and (this must have amused Tito) 


there are fewer executions in Yugoslavia than in Greece. These are, to say the least, 


very strange statements coming from 
a correspondent of a Republican, anti- 
publication, but hardly 
some of the “news” 

Athens in the past 


Communist 
stranger than 
emanating from 
three years. 

A situation exists wherein 
American newspapermen sent to Athens 
with no knowledge of the modern Greek 
language and with little or no back- 
ground, deeply mistrusting both the 
Greek Government and the American 
officials in Greece, are soon swept inio 
the propaganda nets of the rival Gree} 
journalistic interests. 

It is the admirable virtue of Amer:- 
can newsmen to sacrifice official favo: 
in the interests of impartiality and to 
mistrust official handouts. But, un- 
fortunately, without a knowledge of 
Greek which would permit them to tap 
priginal news sources, certain Ameri- 
can correspondents have not hesitated 
to resort to handouts from sources not 
the Communist-front 


many 


unfavorable to 
EAM 

Correspondents maintain contacts 
with the Opposition. Though that op- 
position is, by and large, anti-Commu- 
nist, it is far from being free of indi- 
viduals known for their EAM sym- 
pathies. Many of these native corre- 
spondents were formerly in the EAM. 
A case in point is the Athens newspaper 
Eleutheria, largely staffed by ex-Com- 
munists. Most of them, having broken 
withCommunism completely, are among 
the most militant fighters against Com- 
However, there are some 
whose severance of connections wa% 
simply a move to escape government 
charges. These are the crypto-Commu - 
nists among Greek intellectuals today. 

Mr. Bigart, in a letter from Belgrade, 
cited the case of a close acquaintance 
of his who had been imprisoned by the 
British in the Middle East during the 
war. Though naming no names, he was 
referring to one of the most notorious 
of his Athenian colleagues. The indi- 
vidual of whom he was speaking is 
Hadjiargyris, known as 
Aregyris, Christian Science Monitor cor - 
respondent in Greece. His history ‘s 
unusual his connections are 
placed than most: He is 
the stepson of, and resides with, the 
Prime Minister of Greece, Themistocles 
Sophoulis. While in Egypt during the 
late war, he was charged by the British 
with being a Communist agent and was 
imprisoned, only to be released afte 
the Churchill-EAM deal. His position 
with the Christian Science Monitor is 
due partly to his family connections 
with Sophoulis, but also, it has been 
said, because of the warm war-tin 
recommendations made to the Monitor's 
London office by the then Greek For- 
eign Minister and pro-Communist John 
Sophianopoulos. Constantly charged by 
the Greek press with being a Commu- 
nist, Mr. Hadjiargyris has yet to deny 
these allegations publicly. Incidentally 
his connections did not prevent the 
Government from questioning him re- 
cently regarding the Polk murder. 

The most interesting commentary on 
the sources of certain American news- 
papermen £ 


munism 


Constantine 


because 


more highly 


in Greece is the case of 
Homer Bigart’s Greek assistant, Theo- 
dore Vokos. This gentleman, whose 
leftist sympathies did not prevent him 


34 


from serving the Metaxas dictatorship 
as Public Relations man for the pre- 
war Merchant Marine Ministry, was, at 
the same time he served Bigart, an as- 
sistant correspondent for TASS. He is 
currently under official charges of es- 
pionage on behalf of the Soviet powers. 

During the present turmoil in Greece, 
there will be found many English- and 
French-speaking intellectuals and jour- 
nalists who, supplied with background, 


HM QR 


money and connections, exercise their 
powers of imagination and hyperbole 
at the expense of the non-Greek-speak- 
ing American correspondents. One can 
pick up the most fantastic Near East- 
ern tales of “government atrocities” 
around the vicinity of the bar of the 
Grand* Bretagne Hotel, the favorite 
haunt of correspondents in Athens. 
There, amidst cocktails and small talk, 
the anti-Government and pro-EAM 
conveying-belts get their opportunity 
to give credulous American newsmen 
“inside” information on this or that 
“government scandal.” Isolated from 
the pro-Government and neutral news 
sources, the American newsman all too 
often swallows the gossip wholesale. In 
most cases, there is no pause between 
the Grand Bretagne hotel bar and the 
nearest typewriter. That is why there 
have been so many instances of Ameri- 
can anti-Communist readers treated 
daily to the small talk of journalistic 
barflies given as straight news under 
the Athens dateline. 


New York City. 


To 
Henry Wallace 


From UPTON SINCLAIR 
My Dear Wallace: 


I assume that you heard President 
Truman’s acceptance speech. It was 
the speech of a man who has mastered 
his job. The recalling of Congress is 
a great stroke. For the first time in 
our history the two dominant parties 
have been called upon to prove their 
belief in their platforms in advance 
of the election. I do not see how you 
can fight this rededicated Democratic 
party. I earnestly urge you to return 
to it and help save us from another 


Republican regime. I. have lived 
through seven of them — Arthu, 
Harrison, McKinley, Taft, Harding, 


Cooledge, Hoover. I contemplate an- 

other with dismay. How much better 

to return to the party of the New Deal, 

and help in its program of real action 

for the people of the world! 
California. 





On Graham Greene 


From JOHN FRANKLIN 


To the Editor 


BARDIN 


bert C. Bell makes several points that I should like to refute. I suppose I should 


l N attacking my review of Graham Greene’s The Heart of ihe Matter, Mr. Her- 


be insulted by Mr. Bell’s frequent slurs and by the general tone of his letter. 
If any of the following arguments he advanced were well taken, I might think that 
his invective was at least launched from a defensible position. As it is I doubt if 
any sincere adult with a knowledge of Christianity and aesthetic values could take 


Mr. Bell's statements seriously. 

Mr. Bell's first point, when shed of 
its verbiage, is simply that Evelyn 
Waugh liked the book reviewed. As 
a literary person I am not really con- 
cerned with matters of theology, but 
if | were to defend an author's theol- 
»gy, I should turn to a theologian for 
my opinion, not to a best-selling novel- 
ist who is notorious for his perverse 
wit. And if Abbot Butler and Father 
Mavctindale approve the novel, Eire has 
recently banned it. It seems to be that 
the latter is a stronger disapproval of 
the novel, and probably a more accu- 
rate indication of the Church’s attitude, 
than any “criticism a layman or in- 
jividual clergyman might write. 

When \ir. Bell disagrees with me for 
‘lassing Graham Greene, “a novelist of 

great and acknowledged stature” 


(sic) with the writers of cheap 
thrillers.” he is being absurd. The 
adjective “cheap” is Mr. Bells — I 


vather like a good thriller, although 
[ jo not confuse a story like Brighton 
Rock with literature. I doubt if Mr. 
Bell has read any of the early Graham 
Greene, but books like It’s A Battle- 
field, The Confidential Agent, This Gun 
for Hire, The Man Within, and The 
Ministry of Fear, to say nothing of the 
Orient are only thrillers, as 
Hollywood well knows. Four of these 
successful movies, 
What is 
Bell’s attitude 
to argue for 
any novel, no matter how falsely con- 
ceived and executed that has a religious 
subject. In a time of conflicting value 
svstems, a who clings to an 
absolute faith is likely to clutch at any 
piece of kitsch in the hope that it will 
publicize what he believes to be the 


Express 


titles have made 
box-office successes. I. mean. 
most wrong with Mr. 


is that he is prepared 


person 


200d 
By means of a -slyv 
Bell asserts that 
criticized 


inference, Mr. 
theology cannot be 
from the point-of-view of 
psychoanalysis (or in Mr. Bell’s words 
‘in psychological prattle (perhaps first- 
year college level).” A pious man can 
state his belief and refuse to have his 
faith swayed by any argument based 
yn values other than those he accepts. 
[ believe that almost any religious at- 
titude can become more meaningful 
if subjected to psychological analysis. 





I am not prejudiced against Mr. Bell 
because his belief is opposed to mine, 
but Isexpect him to defend his belief 
against my statements by means other 
than invective. At no time does Mr. 
Bell mention that my chief objection 
to The Heart of the Matter was that 
it exalted an essentially sado-masochis- 
tic attitude as a piety greater than that 
taught by the Church. My terminology 
is not “prattle,” but sound, scientific 
terms used everyday by accepted psy- 
choanalysts and _ psychologists like 
Erich Fromm, Abram Kardiner, and, 
of course, Sigmund Freud. 

: Mr. Bell's 


assertion that linking 


Christianity to Judaism and Greek 
mythology is an. insult to Christians 
indicates a kind of narrowness and 
bigotry in his thinking that I find ab- 
horrent. When I hear a man say a 
thing like that in my presence, I am 
prepared for it to be followed by a 
more chauvinistic, more conventionally 
intolerant utterance. Prometheus, ina 
beautiful legend, brought fire to hu- 
manity and was damned to eternal tor- 
ture by the gods for helping elevate 
mankind. Jesus Christ, in a beautiful 
legend, gave his life so that we might 
be saved. Osiris, Buddha and numer- 
ous other gods and demi-gods were 
Christ-like. Is it an insult to anyone's 
intelligence to say so? 

As for the periodicals Mr. Bell con- 
tributes to, I cannot help but think 
that his discourses in them are more 
soundly reasoned and better written 
than his piecemeal attack on my re- 
view. 

New York City. 





The Great Man in History 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 
biographic lens is bound to have on 
the reader? To any one who seeks to 
learn history through this Library, the 
past will appear as a fascinating and 
spell-binding road, to be sure, but as 
a road studded with crossings, curves, 
detours, cliffs, traffic lights, and inter- 
sections at each of which a Great Man 
stands ready to route the traffic, cope 
with all the difficulties, negotiate the 
steep inclines, and leave an indelible 
imprint on each of the multitudinous 
groups of passers-by. Yet what the 
landscape is to either side of the road 
we are hardly permitted to see. The 
result is the setting up in the reader's 
mind of a formula: whenever a crisis, 
a Great Man; and, inversely, whenever 
a Great Man, a time of decision. The 
reader is made to gloss over centuries, 
classes, and countries. over the dales 
and ebbs of the fever-curve of the 
past, getting a bird's-eye view—highly 
competent, to be the peaks 
and plateaux alone. 

Certainly none of the authors them- 
selves would subscribe to that view 
which makes Great Men the motive 
force of processes. While 
they may in varying degrees recognize 
an area of “free will” or variability 
upon which a Napoleon, Joan of Arc, 
Lenin, or Caesar can exert the impact 
of their personality (and we appear 


sure—of 


historical 


indeed to be moving away from an- 
other heyday in the acceptance of 
absolute and automatic determinism), 
few will wish to make history a func- 
tion of the wills and wiles of a few 
select individuals. 

For another thing. the selection of 
the Great Men who are dealt with 
seems somewhat haphazard and cer- 
tainly incomplete. To “cover” Ameri- 
can history in three volumes (Jefler- 
son, Lincoln, Wilson) and to deal with 
Russian history in four books (Peter 
the Great, Catherine II, Pushkin, Len- 
in) is, to put it mildly, to do injusiie 
to the gradualness and the polychrome 
richness of the flow of history; to focus 
or years and men and élites; to neglect, 
of necessity, the essential ramifications 
of the broader economic, social, and 
intelectual canvass, the continuity and 
logi cof perpetual change. 

It remains to be hoped that these 
gaps will gradually be closed—but they 
cannot be fully bridged 30 long as the 
editors keep to their proposition of 
clustering history around Great Men. 
Yet even now the experiment can be 
pronounced a success in one way: ' 
has produced a number of volumes 
which, each in itself, are admirable 
popularizations of the best fruts of 
scholarship. For once, the parts seem 
to be adding up to more than the sum- 
totai df the series. 
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Polk 


(Continued from Page Five) 
British gold sovereigns, British paper 
pounds, French francs, and Greek 
drachmae into Greece. These funds 
originated in New York, Glasgow, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Johannesburg, and 
other ports, and were used by the 
Communist-operated Greek Maritime 
Union to finance a number of Commu- 
nist-run organizations functioning il- 
legally, and to pay the salaries of 
Communist functionaries. 

At present, the Newsmen’s. Com- 
mission to Investigate the Murder of 
George Polk is planning to send a 
special three-man committee to Greece. 
Much will depend on the selection of 
personnel for this committee, If repre- 
sentative unprejudiced newspapermen 
can be persuaded to aid the Greek 
Government in its efforts, this: will 
doubtless be a constructive move, The 
committee would be strengthened by 
the inclusion of Bill Polk, the murdered 
correspondent’s brother, particularly if 
he ean supply the investigative authori- 
ties with data that is not now in their 
hands. 

Above all, the Polk investigation 
must be’ removed from partisan poli- 
tics. The possibility that it may for- 
ever remain unsolved should not de- 
tract from, efforts to solve it. 


Congress 


(Continued from Page Six) 
activities 
world Stalinist Fifth Column. 


roristic and expansionistic 


and the 


This coming Congress by its very 
nature and purposes is pro-democratic, 
and it is therefore anti-Communist. It 
is interesting to note that when a 
special delegation of the Congress 


toured Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Uruguay, it received enthusiastic sup- 
Jewish popula- 
th the nota- 
ble exception of Jewish Communists. 
In Europe, there similar happy 
response. And again, the Stalinists 
bitterly opposed the purposes of the 


port from the entire 
tion of those countries, u 


Congress 

This Congress was first proposed 
early in 1947 and was publicly pro- 
at the convention of the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee in February of 
that year. It has been endorsed by a 
large number of progressive Jewish 
orgasizations 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Eastern Regional Convention: Opens 
with a mass meeting and concert greet- 
ing the delegates and alternates Friday, 
September 17, 8:30 p: m., in the Debs 
Auditorium, 7 East 15th St., New York. 
Among the prominent Social Demo- 
ciats addressing this meeting, are 


claimed 





Annual Debs Dinner 


Many delegates to the City Cen- 
tral Committee report large sale 
of stamps for the Debs Dinner. 
Branches are competing for the 
greatest number of reservations. The 
Downtown Branch promises to take 
three or four tables. The Amal- 
gamated Branch pledges an equal 
number of tables. Please rush the 
sale of stamps and make your reser- 
vations early. The Armistice Day 
date is November 11, 7 p. m. The 
place: Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 W. 
57th St. Speakers—Entertainment— 
Music. 











Algernon Lee, National Chairman; 
Israel Feinberg, Manager, Joint Board, 
Cloakmakers’ Union; Judge Jacob 
Panken, Gerhart Seger, Editor, Neue 
Volkszeitung;. Councilman Louis P, 
Goldberg and Meyer Levenstein, City 
Chairmen. Convention sessions, Satur- 
day, 10 a. m. to 1 p. m., also 2 p. m. 
to 6 p. m. Same hours on Sunday,... 
National Executive Committee called 
for September 18, 8:30 p. m., in con- 
nection with Eastern Regional Conven- 
tion. .. . Abe Belsky of Philadelphia 
has been elected to the N.E.C. to. fill 
vaeaney caused by the death of Isaac 
Smellow .Abe Belsky is a life-long 
Social Democrat and is an officer of 
the Dressmakers Joint Board, ILGWU, 
of Philadelphia. 
NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom.” WEVD, Sunday, 
September 12, 10 to 10:30 p.m. Topic: 
“Is Boom-Bust Cycle Inevitable?” 
Speakers: Wm. Becker, National Or- 
Socialist Party; Richard Wohl, 
Economics Research Fellow, Harvard 
University S.D.F. Youth meeting, 
Tuesday, September 14, 8 p. m., 7 East 
15th St.. N. Y. CC. Speaker: Julien 
Steinberg. Topic: “A Historical Anal- 
vsis of American Socialism. ... 


ganizer, 


German Bazaar-——November 19, 20, 
21, for the benefit of Social Democrats, 
August Claes- 
sens speaks for the Group, Sunday, 
September 19, 9 p. m.. 150 W. 85th St. 
Topic: Candidates. Platforms, and Is- 
sues in the Coming Elections. .. 
Upper West Side Branch meets Wed- 
nesday, September 22, 8:30 p. m., at 
Dr. Simon Berlin’s, 160 West 77th St., 
New York City Speaker: Emmett 
Groseclose 


trade union relief 





WANNVMULHE 


To Buy 


Books and Pamphlets Relating 
to Political Economy and Social 
Movements are always wanted. 


WE ALWAYS PAY 
HIGHEST PRICES 


Leon Kramer 


19 West 8th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get. pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





The German “Front” 


(Continued from Page One) 

The recent currency reform was a 
great event. It was a definite success. 
Inflation had paralyzed economic re- 
vival for three years after the war, 
and everyone, including the heads of 
the military occupation, recognized the 
vital necessity of a new currency. At 
first, however, there was hope that a 
reform would be carried out in all 
zones: of Germany with the Soviet 
Government as a loyal executor of the 
common will. When this hope vanished 
last. year there emerged doubts of a 
tactical nature as to whether a sepa- 
rate reform in Bizonia would not 
arouse indignation in Moscow. Some 
political children in Washington and 
London needed years to learn a simple 
lesson about Soviet policies and finally 
to draw the conclusions. 

And then German experts worked 
out’ the details. They also predicted 
widespread unemployment — from 5,- 
600,000 to 7,000,000—as the first conse- 
quence of the reform. Facts have be- 
lied these expectations. True, prices 
are rather high, and wages are low; 
a skilled’ worker, for instance, gets 
about $10.00 a week. 
upward; economic 
obvious. 


But the trend is 
improvement is 


C onpirions in the British zone are 
better than in the American; in the 
American zone better than in the 
French zone; and the conditions in the 
French zone are better than in the 
Soviet East. The systems introduced 
by the occupation forces ure different 
and one wonders why no agreements 
could have been reached even on trivial 
matters. In 1944-45 when plans had to 
be worked out, the first thought was 
naturally to create one Western zone 


of occupation, since the American, 
British, and French armies wdvanced 
together. How many mistakes would 
have been avoided if this plan had 


been carried out! This idea was re- 
jected: would not Generalissimo Stalin 
consider this “united front” of th 
three powers as a challenge? They 
split Western Germany in, three zones 
and multiplied their problems and 


difficulties. They did not achieve anv- 
thing, however, in respect to the 
Generalissimo. 


The military occupation has defi- 
nitely lasted too long now, and every- 
one is aware of it, the Americans and 
the British as well as the Germans 
themselves. It has to continue not so 
much because of German as because of 
Soviet Russian issues. The pacification 
of Germany is not the problem; a 
barrier against Moscow is the only real 
aim of the occupation. Meantime it has 
acquired the negative, unworthy aspects 
of a colonial administration. The oc- 
cupants: run their own hotels—the best 
ones; of course; their own restaurants; 
they have a-number of taxis, day and 
night, for their exclusive use; good 
food, cigarettes, and their own money, 
highly. valued on the black market. All 
this makes them a sort of a ‘super- 
race.” The sign, “entrance prohibited 
to Germans,” is seen everywhere. in 
the fourth year after the war. And 
stories: circulate about incompetent ad- 
ministrators, too inexperienced for the 
high posts they occupy. And then a 
lot of stories: about the German girl- 
friends of American officers . . . It has 
lasted too long. 

In a show in Hannover the enter- 
tainer jokes: ; 

“You remember, a few years ago we 
used to hear the radio song three times 
a day, ‘Stroémt herbei, ihr Volker- 
scharen’ (Come, all you peoples of the 
world). Now we have them. And in 
great masses. And they are staying 
too long.” 


HOW SOVIETS WON WAR 
“American power is only noisy prop- 
aganda. 


“On the first day of the invusion of 
Sicily, the Anglo-Saxon land armies 


and ships shot down 23 of their own 
planes before. Gen. Eisenhower forbade 
shooting at any planes. Battleships built 


vith American money were worthless 
they did not win one battle.” 
‘It was not the destruction of .two 


Japanese towns, but the loss of the 

Kwantung army as a result of the 

lightning offensive of the Soviet army 

which put an end to Japan's military 
ight.” 


—Ftom Polska Zbrojna. 


official organ of the Polish Army, 
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~ The New Loader Theater Party - 


The New Leader has been fortunate in securing for its Annual Theater 
Party an excellent show which is scheduled to open in November. 


“BRAVO,” and has an excellent cast 
headed by Oscar Homolka and’ Rose Stradner. 
} “BRAVO” is « George S. Kaufman-Edna Ferber piey 
about « prominent pleywright and his actress-wife. 


Our Theater Party will take place 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12th 


BE SURF TO RESERVE THIS DATE ON YOUR CALENDAR. 


Mere. infermatien will follow. 


BESSY K. BLAUFARB 
Chairman, Theater Party Committee 
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_ $1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit ot 90 cunts for every $100 werth of imsusance is. required 
This deposit is returnable whenever: e member withdraws 
FULLY COOPERATIVE — 100% UNION: 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, inc. 
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Where the 


By William Henry Chamberlin 
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Alternatives in Germany 


tension over the Soviet blockade of Berlin 

since the high point, of the crisis, which 
was reached when the Soviet Government 
flatly rejected American, British and French 
demands for the lifting of the blockade in mid- 
July. The long secret sessions between the west- 
ern envoys and the Soviet leaders in Moscow 
have led to a relaxation of public interest 

The right of western powers to access to Ber- 
lin was a dramatic issue which everyone c ould 
understand. It is difficult to dramatize or even 
to make altogether clear to the man in the 
street a complicated dispute about the kind of 
currency that is to be used in the former Get- 
man capital, In retrospect it seems quite pos- 
sible that a mistake was made in ever acquiesc- 
ing in the Soviet blockade. A crisp announce- 
ment that unless full rail and road communica- 
tions were restored within twenty-fouc hours 
armed convoys would start bringing in neces- 
sary supplies would probably have broken the 
blockade. 

But this course carried an element of cisk 
and the milder method of the Moscow talks 
was preferred, with perhaps the greater risk 
that a diplomatic retreat im the face of a ruth- 
less totalitarian enemy always involves. The 
French have been dragging their feet on the 
Berlin issue and have become involved in a 
succession of parliamentary crises that have 
not, to put it mildly, made for strong and effec- 
tive French action in international affairs 

If the western powers lost prestige, and it 
is to be feared they did, by carrying on discus- 
sion in Moscow while the blockade was inain- 
tained, the Soviet Government also showed no 
disposition to challenge a showdown. Despite 
periodic threats, there was no serious attempt 
to disturb or interrupt the air lift by means 
»9f emotion-provoking incidents. Pechaps the 
moral of the Berlin dispute is that neither side 
is prepared for a decisive test of strength, which 
might require the backing of military force 

Berlin is merely an incident in the larger 
struggle for Germany which followed the wai 
against Germany after a most disastrous period 
of American neglect and appeasement. (The 
whole crisis in Berlin would probably neve 
have arisen if the American representative on 
the European Advisory Commission, Joha G 
Winant, had held out firmly for precise written 
guarantees of the right of access to the German 
capital. But Mr. Winant was afraid such a de- 
mand would hurt the delicate susceptibilities 
»f the men in the Kremlin, that it might even 
make them distrustful. The disastrous results 
of this and a score of other examples of an 
Alice-in-Blunderland policy of naive propitia- 
tion in which the highest officials of the Roose- 
velt administration were involved are now 
written large for all to see) 

- « . 


2 ower has been some relaxation in the 


1; is important that we recognize clearly what 
our alternative courses of policy in Germany 
are and make a firm and intelligent choice be- 
tween these courses. They are, briefly sum- 
marized: 

(1) An attempt to recreate four-power ad- 
ministration in Germany, along the lines fove- 
shadowed in the Potsdam Agreement 

(2) A inore or less prolonged division of 
Germany along the present military demarca- 
tion line 

(3) An agreement among the victorious pow- 
ers to maintain a “hands off” policy leaving 
the Germans free, subject to certain rearma- 
ment restrictions,-to manage their own affairs 

Of these courses (1) should be ruled out 
promptly, firmly and uncompromisingly. A 
condominium is a clumsy, unworkable form 
of administration, even for some remote pri- 
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mitive mandated territory. Any attempt to es- 
tablish such a condominium for Germany, giv- 
ing the Soviet Union the right to pillage the 
western zones as well as its own, would be a 
disaster of the first order and would effectively 
blight the prospects of European recovery. 
Since the failure of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union in Moscow and London in 1947 the 
general assumption in Washington and London 
has been that (2) is the only practicable line 
of policy. This may be true. It is certainly 
better to have a Germany temporarily divided 
than a Germany totally wrecked and destroyed. 
However, there are disadvantages in the split- 
ting of Germany. It is an unnatural arrange- 
ment. There are regional diversities in Ger- 
many, as in every country of any size. But 
there is no fundamental difference between the 
Germans in the Soviet zone and the Germans 
in the western zones. The German instinct for 
unity is strong. Separation of the country cuts 


across many natural economic channels of co 
munication. 

If the policy of setting up a vast West Ge 
man state is to succeed the Germans must } 
given a great deal more authority and respongs 
ibility than is indicated in any plans whic 
have been published up to the present times 
They should be given full self-governing instis 
tutions, including the right to conduct foreigg 
policy and foreigfi trade. 

The third alternative is wofth more study 
than it has received. It is barely possible that 
ihe Soviet Union and the western powers, obvis 
ously unable to agree on governing Germany, 
might agree on the negative proposition off 
leaving Germany alone. Under (3) Germany 
would be reunited and no Berlin dispute could! 
occur because all foreign forces of occupation 
would be withdrawn, A statute of neutraliza. 
tion might be drawn up, with guarantees, uns 
der UN authority, both against German ag.) 
gression and against unilateral intervention in 
Germany by any foreign power. There argé! 
obvious objections and difficulties in connection 
with this plan, the chief of which would be’ 
probable Soviet unwillingness to accept it, or 
to implement it honestly if it were accepted) 
There would have to be insistence on the coms 
plete dissolution and disarmament of the Vom 
Paulus army. But I believe the Germans, leff 
to themselves, freed from the pressure of the 
Soviet forces of occupation and the tervorish 
regime that has been created in the. shadow 
of that army, would be overwhelmingly against 
Communism. The Soviet occupation is an obey 
ject lesson that will not soon be forgotten. 










































Rditeriels— 


From the Archives 


HE Labor Day addresses of President Tru- 

man were not great masterpieces. Neither 

in form nor in substance were they either 
exciting or impressive. But the President did 
recognize the basic trouble of the great major- 
ity of the American people. He discussed mount- 
ing prices and the danger of future deflation in 
plain terms. 

Harold Stassen on the following day deliv- 
ered an official Republican reply. In style it 
was distinctly superior to the President’s ora- 
tion. But that is about all that can be said for 
it. The entire performance is archaically Repub- 
lican. The gist of the message is that every- 
thing is all right—if only the right boys are 
sent to Washington. Governer Dewey will be 
“fair” to labor. Something “forthright” will 
be done about housing. And to crown his really 
massive achievement as a master of cliches 
Stassen charges Truman with promoting” class 
war and hatred.” This is strictly from and for 


the archives 
» * * 


“To Foster, Promote and 
Develop” 


One way to size up the attitude of the Repub- 
lican Party toward the working people of the 
United States is to take a look at what the 80th 
Congress has done to the Department of Labor. 
This organ of our Federal Government was set 
up by Republicans 35 years ago. The purpose 
stated officially was “to foster, promote and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States.” As the services of the de- 
partment have developed it has become appar- 
ent that they are useful to all parts of the 
population—and especially to the managers of 
industrial concerns, 

The last Congress was bent on “putting labor 
in its place.” One way was to clip the resources 
of the department dedicated to promoting labor 
welfare. Within two years the department per- 
sonnel has been reduced from 7,000 to 3,300. 
While billions were appropriated for all sorts 
of purposes the Congress of the United States 
indulged in picayune penny-pinching in Jabor’s 
corner. The appropriation for the department 
was cut from $32,000,000 to $15,000,000. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which keeps us up- 
to-date on the race between wages and the 
cost of living, and is useful to business men 
as well as labor, has nearly been economized 
out of existence. It may be that Republican 
leaders prefer to have us left in the dark about 
such matters. 



























































Not a Partisan Issue 


Tuere is something a bit super-insulti 
about the way in which Republican spokesmeg, 
are trying to make a party issue out of the 
effort to purge Communists from the Federal 
Government. On this subject The New Lead 
can speak with authority. On the trail of t 
Stalinite we were the first in the field. During? 
the war years, when most politicians, editor 
and publicists had no idea that there was anys 
thing wrong, we continually exposed the pen= 
etration of Communists into the Government, 
Our records show that we received help from) 
members of all parties except the Communist} 

A conspicuous incident will demonstrate t 
fallacy involved in partisan cries in connection; 
with this anti-Communist effort. The Demow 
cratic Administration is blamed for the appoints 
ment of Alger Hiss to an important post ii 
the State Department. If Thomas E. Dewey i 
elected to the presidency, John Foster Dulles 
will doubtless be asked to serve as head of that 
department. Yet Hiss was not only appointed 
head of the Carnegie Peace Foundation at the 
recommendation of Dulles, but he was give 
his government job with Dulles’ support! Thi 
fact does not make the anti-New Deal U 
American Activities Committee very happy. 
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